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<c They oalled thee merry England, in old time, 
A happy people won for thee that name, 
With envy heard in many a distant clime ; 
And, spite of change, for me thou keep'st the same 
To the heart's fond belief, though some there are 
Whose sterner judgments deem that word a snare 
For inattentive Fancy, like the lime 

' Which foolish birds are caught Tnth. Can^ I ask. 
The face of rural beauty be a mask 
For discontent, and poverty, and crime ? 
These spreading towns a cloak for lawless will ? 
Forbid it. Heaven ! and Merry England still 
Shall be thy rightful name, in prose and rhyme." 

WOSDSWOKTH. 
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SiKCE the publication of 1x17 little work, ** Our 
Homeless Poor, and What We can do to Help 
Them," many kind letters have been written to me 
by readers of the book, accepting the sad truth of 
its contents, and offering their aid in behalf of the 
claims therein advocated. In conjunction with 
this response, it was suggested that, much good 
being effected by withdrawing the curtain from 
want and distress, and thus revealing individual 
cases of suffering, they hoped I would follow up 
the work by a second volume drawn from the same 
realities; most of my correspondents, although 
strangers in name, were evidently friends in 
sympathy, and I was naturally much gratified by 
the kindly response thus called forth. 

The organization of a society, however, which 
sprung from the publication of the above work, 
and which was set on foot by the united effort and 
sympathy gleaned therefrom, having occupied the 
greater part of my time, I have been unable, until 
lately, to follow up the suggestion made* T.Vv<^ 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

aim of this society was to relieve the oppression of 
one of the most distressed classes^ namely^ the 
needlewomen of London. Having undertaken the 
management of this institution^ which Involved in 
its arrangements the most careful watching and 
miDute superintendence, as well as constant pro- 
visional supplies of work, the intention being to 
make the society permanent and self-supporting, it 
may well be conceived little or no time was left me 
for literary work. 

Of the success of this effort I do not intend to 
write further here, than to state that, under God's 
blessing, shown in the liberal support it has ever 
received, it is now, I hope, firmly planted among 
the preventive measures of the land, its Individual 
good being lost sight of in a system whose benefits 
are alone recognised in want forestalled and self- 
respect upheld. Eut the time that has elapsed has 
been passed In no barren field of thought ; on the 
contrary, the class among which I have been 
thrown has afforded me a deeper and more painful 
knowledge of the depths of want Into which our 
fellow-creatures can fall, than I had ever before 
imagined. It has been, in fact, a daily gleaning of 
experience in the field of misfortune, and there 
more than elsewhere does one realize the hollowness 
of the world and the thoughtlessness of Its votaries. 
Although many hard features have been repre- 
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sented in the want I have come in contact with^ 
I have^in mjwork^ been spared the humiliating one 
of vice^ as the people with whom^ in connexion with 
the institution^ I have had to deal, although all 
pOvertynstricken, are yet respectable members of 
society. This fact has been an additional incentive 
to exertion on their behalf, and I have been permitted^ 
in conjunction with other tried and valued friends^ 
to stand as it were on the border line which con- 
nects poverty and wealth, and to be an almoner from 
the rich to those in need. Opportunities have 
thus been afforded me of seeing life in its reality, 
divested of either sentiment or romance. 

I have seen those who were once in affluence 
reduced to beg the crust of charity, the sick 
wasting their remaining strength to secure the 
necessaries of life, with every fresh effort exhaust- 
ing the powers on which they depended. I have 
seen the widow and the orphan, for lack of friends 
and counsel in the hour of their need, pauperised for 
life, and the hopeful left with but hope to cling to, 
till almost in despair I have been inclined to cry, 
*' Lord, who is sufficient for these things ?" 

Daily to investigate such scenes of distress, to 
watch the different phases of mind revealed under 
trial, to see self-reliance battling with want, 
•courage with despair, feebleness with hope, each 
alternately the conqueror according to the i^li^^Vs^ 
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or mental strength of its poeseasor, ia to stady tlie 
MDMtomj of hnnum nature under drcnmstanoea 
whose truths are too palpable for misapprehension* 

Sickness and misery alike reveal that there are 
certain laws of nature^ framed hj God for man's 
preservation, which, if duly attended to, constitute 
a healthy and happy condition of life ; but the non- 
performance of which calls down retribution in the 
shape of want and suffering. 

Having now more leisure, and being deeply 
impressed with the need on the one side, and the 
omissions on the other which cause that need, I 
have determined to commit to paper a few thoughts 
which have lately suggested themselves respecting 
the remedial measures that I believe would be 
instrumental in preventing a large portion of tiie 
misery I depict. Experience proves that theories, 
unless borne out by some defined existing work, 
are apt, while they fall harmoniously enough on 
the ear, to die away without being carried into 
effect; while if the high-road of theory supplies 
finger*{)0sts, to denote that the scheme recommended 
has been commenced, and only requires aid, friends 
are generally forthcoming towards their support 
Upim thU (^resumption I would, therefiore, strongly 
«dvocate» in the fbUowing pages, two or three 
preventive plans of usefulness, already oommenoed, 
but eramped in their development for want of 
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fbnds^ &C. I have the more confidence in bo doings 
as it is the same principle that I followed out in 
my former work^ where I enlarged on the benefit 
of the metropolitan refnges^ and of the need of an 
industrial institution for the employment of women. 
The result was^ that, by God's blessing, both these 
societies benefited from the direct appeal in their 
behalf. With regard to the latter, I can personally 
testify that several hundred pounds were sent to 
support the proposed plan, which was immediately 
carried out by the aid thus tendered. With such a 
practical result before me, I feel I should be want* 
ing in gratitude and faith did I allow any fears, 
based on the imperfection of my MSS. (written 
at odd times and moments) to prevent my sending 
it forth, like its elder sister, to enlist new friends 
in behalf of the works therein specified. 

The main purpose of the book is to direct thol 
attention of the benevolent to objects of prevention* 
Very many of the ideas will be recognised as 
old by those already interested in the plans de« 
scribed. Indeed, I would frankly state that I have 
quoted the views of others ; but I have only done 
so where I found my own ideas and experience 
were echoed, and I may add, till*^ 

<< Tints and foliage not mine own, seemed mine." 

The cases narrated are all well authenticated, aud 
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the asylums from which they emanated are only 
waiting for personal inspection and support. 

There is one other point on which I must touch: 
before I close this preface. 

It may^ perhaps, be remarked, as in connexion 
with a former work, that my pen deals more on the 
social condition of the poor and their temporal wants 
than the far higher and more important need of their 
spiritual advancement. I acknowledge the truth 
of this objection, but it has been done advisedly and 
for more than one reason. 

The lower we descend in the scale of humanity 
the more do we find that the struggle for existence 
deadens the inner life of the soul ; it is sad that it 
should be so, when the comforts of religion are 
more than ever required to support life under its 
privations, but this is only another incentive to the 
Christian in the uplifting work required. I have 
found by personal experience the greatest ignorance 
respecting the vital principles of religion among 
the majority of the poor, and that in order to 
awaken any spiritual life, it is first necessary to 
raise their temporal prospects, and so prepare the 
soil for the divine seed to take root and expand. 

There are, I know, many exceptions, nay, instances 
of unaffected piety, which encourage Christians 
to persevere in their love for souls ; but, at the same 
time, there is a growing hypocrisy in the present 
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day current among the lower orders^ a trade being 
made of religion in order to elicit charity^ which 
it is most desirable to put down. In the numbers 
that I come across^ I invariably find that the really 
pious are the most retiring in their actual expres- 
sions of religious sentiments ; they live up to the 
religious light ^iven them^ more in practical 
obedience to its commands than in outward dis- 
cussion of its merits^ labour uncomplainingly^ suffer 
privation cheerfully, showing by their deeds the 
faith that supports them ; whilst on the other hand^ 
the talkers of religion and of their *^ private expe- 
riences" on the subject, are generally not only 
idle, but murmurers. 

The practical works that I advocate are all based 
on that " faith which worketh by love," and do not 
therein separate the spiritual from the temporal 
benefits they confer ; to prepare the arid ground of 
ignorance for the reception of truth, and to watch 
in hope for the seed time and harvest to appear, 
this is the work to which all are called. The result 
and the blessing attending on such efforts are in 
the hands of One who can make light shine out of 
darkness, and bless the work as much to the giver 
as to the receiver. 
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*< Shall man assnme a property in man — 
Lay on the moral will a withering ban ? 
Shame, that our laws at distance still protect 
EnormitieB which they at home reject. 
* Slaves cannot breathe in England,' yet that boast 
Is bnt a mockery, when from coast to coast. 
Though fettered slaves be none— her floors and soil 
Groan nndemeath a weight of slavish toil 
For the poor many, measured out by rules 
Fetched with cupidity from heartless schools. 
That to an Idol, falsely called < The Wealth 
Of Nations ' sacrifice a people's health. 
Body, and mind, and soul — a thirst so keen 
Is ever urging on the vast machine 
Of sleepless Labour, 'mid whose dizzy wheels 
The power least prized is that which thinks and feels." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 



The rapid and appalling increase in the yearly re- 
turns of our destitute poor, is an undeniable fact, 
which forces itself upon the thinking mind as 
strangely at variance with England's boasted pros- 
jierity. How to keep pace with the pauperism of 
the country seems to be one of the greatest prob- 
lems of the age— a problem requiring the co-opera- 
tion of legislative measures, philanthropic effort, 
and Christian charity to grapple with it. 

iSuch a unity df purpose ought to be able to 
arrest the progress of human misery, and provide 
for the respective contingencies of misfortune, old 
age, sickness, and vice, adapting relief according to 
the nature of the case and the position of the re- 
cipients. At any rate, it is not too much to expect 
that the extremity of want should be forestalled. 

Such a result has not, however, been obtained, 
for at every turn we are reminded, by the wretched- 
ness that crosses our path, that there is some great 
defect in the machinery at work to meet the wants 
of our poor. 

Were even parochial inquiry what it should be, 
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surely a civilized country like England would be 
^ared such horrible blots as from time to time 
appear in her social organization^ viz., those records 
in our leading journals which make the most 
thoughtless shudder as they read^ '^ Deaths from 
Starvation — Deaths from Exposure — Suicide 
tkrouffh Want I ^ 

Can it be true^ many might ask, that such k 
really the case; that in rich^ happy England^ where 
«o many Christian people Uve, so much wealth is 
paraded, and from whence such wonderful deeds of 
liberality emanate, that any of its poor are allowed 
to perish of hunger? 

The fact cannot be denied— *or the awful expo- 
sure of such events be hidden. The number of 
such deaths recorded last year in our public news- 
papers was appalling, and, substantiated as they 
were by public authorities, remain unquestioned. 
I reprint in this opening chapter a few of such 
records, to remind the public that they are of com- 
mon occurrence. Is it not a country's acknowledged 
responsibility to provide i^ainst such catastrophes? 

The following deaths are quoted from a police 
statement in the Weekly Times, 1862. The first is 
that of a friendless widow, aged sixty-five, of good 
and honest character, getting her livelihood by 
shoe-binding, who, unable to pay her rent, had 
been suddenly turned into the streets, which formed 
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for several nights her only refuge. The relieviiig 
officer of the parish of St Fancras^ it is alleged, 
refused her admission to the workhouse^ and failed 
to follow out the inquiries as respected out-door 
reUef which he had promised to undertake. Tht 
poor woman fell ill in the streets^ and with the 
interval of a short stay in some dbaritable neigh- 
bour's house^ was carried to the workhouse^ where 
4K>on after occurred the deaths which^ as the jury 
said^ '' occurred by the rupture of a blood-vessel^ 
accelerated by want and exposure.*' If this were 
«n isolated case it would still carry with it a serious 
impeachment of the system under which it could 
liappeUy and remain a blot upon the society which 
could pemut in its midst the slow and steady occur- 
rence of such a tragedy. But we are not exagger- 
ating in saying that such deaths are of every-day 
experience. A short time since our columns con- 
tained the record of three inquests^ held on the 
«ame day^ on the bodies of persons who had died 
from destitution. One was that of a woman un- 
icnown^ found dying in Osborne Street^ almost 
loader the shadow of Whitechapel Church. Unable 
(to articulate^ and sinking from cold and want of 
foodj she perished before the parochial surgeon, 
who was sent for, could come to her assistance. 
She was in wretched clothing, had no money in her 
pocket, and on a post-mortem examination was found 
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to haye had no food in her stomach. The second! 
body sat upon was that of a female^ aged seyentj, 
who was discoyered at an early hour in the morn- 
ing lying on the payement in George Street^ 
Spitalfields. Brought on a shutter to the London 
Hospital^ she^ too^ was dead before the medical 
officer could be called in. The tardy Samaritans 
were just able to notice that she was almost naked, 
in excessiye filthiness, with nothing in her pockets, 
and her stomach empty. She had not taken food 
for seyeral days! 

The last case reproduces the same facts. It was 
that of a man aged seyenty, who had been found in 
a state of insensibility in one of the streets of 
Shoreditch. Too feeble to work, he had applied 
for relief at the workhouse. But the condition of 
relief was made stonebreaking — ^and obliged to 
decline it, he turned away weeping from the door, 
with the exclamation, '^ I am more fit for the infir- 
mary than for breaking stones." The yerdict tells 
the rest of the sad tale. '^ The deceased was found 
dying in the public streets, and afterwards did die 
in the workhouse, from exhaustion or general de. 
bility produced by exposure and the want of the 
oommon necessaries of life." These cases are quite 
enough to proye there is something totally erro- 
neous in our manner of bestowing parish relief: 
and, as remonstrance has no effect, we should be 
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glad the law were tested to its uttermost, to show 
whether gross neglect, that causes death, could not 
be severely punished. If the present law is not 
sufficient to produce this result, then it should be 
made to have that effect. And previous to legis- 
lating, the whole process and system of the adminis- 
tration of relief should undergo the slowest and 
most elaborate scrutiny. It is bad enough that 
human beings should perish in deserts and wilder- 
nesses, but it is horrible they should die in the 
streets of a crowded city, where ample means are 
provided for their relief," — Weekly Timesy 1862. 

Such, registered cases, as one by one they are 
brought imder notice, rouse for a time public in- 
dignation, and the press and the voice of humanity 
alike are loud in their condemnation of guardians- 
and Poor Law authorities, demanding that more 
efficient preventive measures should be taken. 

Again and again, however, such cases occur, and 
each time under less extenuating circumstances 
than before, for surely each successive exposure 
ought to diminish the return of like casualties. 

And these starved and dead, these suicidal corpses,, 
these unrecognised brethren of our race, they are 
instantly clothed with a martyred heroism. While 
could sympathy or money restore them to life, doubt- 
less any amount required to place them in indepen- 
dence would be freely given ; but they are gone — 

c 
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passed away from earth's troubles, human relief oan 
no longer assuage their need, and the responsibilities 
attending their untimely end being among the sins 
of omission that can be attached to no one, the hor- 
rible fact, that in a Christian country thcjjr died from 
starvation, is forgotten, till humanity is agsun shocked 
by some such similar catastrophe. Would, alas! 
that such registered cases were the only lives sacri- 
ficed to want that could be laid to our charge. 
Those who are intimately acquainted with the con- 
-dition of the poor of this Metropolis and other large 
•cities, can tell another tale. Such persons look on 
the official statements recorded from another point 
of view, they know them to be but a tithe of the 
numbers who yearly die out of the land from posi- 
tive want. They recognise them but as a few corpses 
washed up from the sea of misery to its surface, re- 
minders that there is a mighty shipwreck of vitality 
taking place, calling for the life-boats of humanity 
to put out to the rescue, a shipwreck in which 
Morality, Faith, and Health are engulfed in an 
ineffectual struggle for existence. That there is no 
exaggeration in the destitution represented it needs 
but Uttle inquiry to verify 5 but aa inquiry only 
serves to bring to light trouble, sorrow, and some- 
times self-condemnation, it is but too readily Avoided. 
Would that it were otherwise, and that it was en- 
forced, and its disclosures forced on the public mind ; 
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iiiat the oartain was withdrawn^ and the giant eyila^ 
the YiciouB social arrangements, the blinded igno- 
zance, which is now undermining, physically and 
morally^ the condition of the people, were fully 
recogmsed. Then, and not till then, will society 
for its own preservation join hand in hand to exter- 
minate the evil. 

But the curtain is not uplifted, save at intervals. 
The rich, in ignorance, live on their life of pleasure, 
profiting by the luxuries that the poor man's labour 
secures them. On the other side, the poor live and 
labour as they can, with more or less success. 
Some rise above want, whilst others struggle all 
their lives for existence, dying as unrecognised 
and unknown as though they did not belong 
to the same family for whom Christ lived and 
died. 

If the interests of the one class really depend, as 
it is supposed, on the well-being of the other, a 
theory which is universally accepted, then nothing 
but sheer ignorance can excuse the present position 
of affairs. 

To remove this ignorance and enlist the sympa- 
thies of those who have power is the aim of those 
idready engaged in the work of reform. Towards 
this object, cases detached, facts corroborated, re- 
medial measures proposed, are incentives. Agaia^ 

c 2 
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sympathy once roused generates self-suggestiye 
measures; and these latter are usually followed out 
with much benefit to the poor from the heart in- 
terest always entailed in self-created plans. 

To give some idea of the extent to which pau- 
perism extends in the Metropolis^ to say nothing of 
the large numbers on its verge, last year no less 
than 353,653 persons received parochial relief, ex- 
clusive of 4,818 lunatic paupers under surveillance 
in State asylums, and the vagrant population, the 
statistics of which are found in Bicfuge Beports to 
number some 70,000 more. 

This largfi body of human beings who have no 
independent means of support, may be divided into 
three sections : the industrial, but unfortunate poor ; 
the sick and incurable poor ; and the idle and vicious 
poor. Owing, however, to the present organization 
of. the parochial board, which has no classification 
in its arrangements, it is impossible to proportionate 
the numbers under each section ; indeed, so strong 
is the current of destitution when once it sets in, 
that the first class often drift down the tide into 
the lowest depths, and remain stationary there. 

Taking, nevertheless, into consideration this im- 
mense army of dependent poor, so large are the sums 
yearly levied by parochial rates, that one would 
imagine they must be sufficient for every contin- 
gency. Certainly they ought, if properly applied. 
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to forestall the sad depths of destitution which 
encourage famine and death to walk our streets 
and alleys. In the year ending Lady Day, 1861, 
£5,500,000 were spent under the Poor Law system. 
So enormous a sum might have been considered 
sufficient to have provided for the entire number 
who needed help. Let us see what portion of this 
money really reached them. In the audit of this 
expenditure it was found that the cost incurred in 
the distribution of parochial relief exceeded the 
sum given to those for whose benefit it was raised. 
For instance, but £2,073,394 were spent in main- 
tenance and out-relief, while the remainder was 
spent on the establishments and machinery erected 
for the benefit of our pauper population. 

These statistics are, I believe, thoroughly to be 
depended upon, and are taken from an article in 
the Weekly Times, Feb. 7, 1862, headed, " Starva- 
tion in the Streets." 

The conclusion naturally arrived at is, that if it 
requires so expensive a staff to control Union ar- 
rangements, it would surely be wiser to contract 
such expenditure by forcing less people into the 
workhouse, and bestowing more out-relief. The 
surplus so saved might be distributed over a larger 
number of poor. 

So great at present, however, is the opposition of 
guardians to granting out-door relief, that many 
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families to wbom a little temporary aid would be 
all*8afficient to emible them to retain their homes 
till brighter times dawned^ are obliged to break 
them up and enter the Union. Those once thus 
pauperized rarely recover the step, or seldom again 
enjoy the independence of their own fireside ; the 
various members of the family are separated, divided 
off according to rules, and lose often their very 
identity with one another, costing the State far 
more than had the head of the family received suffi- 
cient supplementary aid to keep it above want for a 
given period. 

To persons of dissipated character, who no sooner 
receive help than they spend it in self-indulgence, 
and to single individuals incapable of self-care, 
doubtless the in-door system of relief is best, as their 
bodily wants are provided for, whilst temptation is 
removed from their path. But to the respectable 
and capable, out-door aid is not only advisable, but 
has a far less debasing and galling tendency. 

The great excuse for forcing families into the 
Union, or refusing them otherwise help, is, that 
idleness and imposition are so rife among them that 
it is difficult to detect who are, and who are not, in 
real want. 

The Union is considered the test of this, as its 
restrictions are such that none who have any other 
means of subsistence will enter. Everything must 
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be left behind ere the Union door can close on 
them ; indeed^ the motto quoted in Dante's InfemO' 
might appropriately be placed over the portal^. 
'* Those who enter here, leave Hope behind." 

Surely, if well considered, it need not be a diffi-- 
cult matter to organize such a board of inquiry as 
would serve to keep imposition at a distance, and, 
by affording timely relief, allow respectability to* 
retain its status independent of want. 

The respectable poor would always rather suffer 
great privation than lose their personality in the 
pauper brand which stigmatizes Union inmates. In 
dealing with the question of widows, for instance — 
those left with children to provide for — little inquiry 
is necessary to ascertain their resources, or to arrive 
at the conclusion that, left destitute, they are fit 
objects for parochial relief. Their employment and 
earnings are easily learnt, as also the minimum 
of relief necessary to supplement their wages in 
order to bring up their children in decent respecta- 
bility. 

I believe, nevertheless, were we to take this class 
alone, and lay bare to the public eye the oppression 
they meet with from parochial authorities, and the 
inadequate relief doled out to them in sums that 
any common inquirer -must know they cannot exist 
on, there would be a new protective law made to 
meet their case. 
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I am not speaking without a strong experimental 
knowledge of the position of many of these women ; 
and I affirm that when a widow receives for herself 
and family a pittance which is not enough for one 
person alone to subsist on^ it is tantamount to bid- 
ding her go and add to her gains by dishonesty in 
oi'der to live. Yet I could bring forward instance 
after instance where this is the case, and where the 
consequent privations of the sufferers were such as 
ought to be allowed in no civilized country. I 
could send those who doubt this to the homes of 
these widows, and bid them judge for themselves 
whether an allowance of Is. 6d, and three half-quar- 
tern loaves was sufficient for a woman, her aged 
mother, and five children all under ten years of age, 
to live on, even when added to the woman's own 
industrial gains, averaging about 6s. a week. The 
difficulty of securing out-relief, even for especial 
cases, is beyond what . any one who has not at*- 
tempted to interfere in procuring such could crediti 
I give a case in point. 

Not long since I was much interested in the cir- 
<iumstances of a widow left with three little girls> 
from five to twelve years of age, to support. Her 
husband had been a respectable artisan, earning his 
£3 per week. This man was* sent out by Govern- 
ment to perform some work on the coast of Africa ; 
he there took the fever and returned home to die 
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within a few days of his arrivaL His wife was 
near her confinement at the time. On her recovery^ 
she industriously for some years supported her 
family by the aid of her husband's savings^ and the 
sale of their effects. Her health at last failed^ and 
she was obliged to apply to the parish for out-reliefl 
This was refused her, unless she could prove to 
what parish her husband had belonged. This she 
could not do, and for a long time struggled on un- 
der the greatest privations. 

When I first became acquainted with her she 
was out of work, and herself and children were 
positively in a starved state. She assured me, 
and I believe it from the medical testimony borne 
to their health, that she had frequently divided a 
penny roll among the four for their day's food. 
This woman at last obtained employment at the 
Institution for Needlewomen, but, owing to her 
sight being bad, she could not earn more than 5s. a 
week, of which 2$. 9d. went for rent ; the remainder, 
it may well be considered, was not enough to keep 
healthy life in four individuals, three of them 
growing girls. 

Thinking Mrs. 's case a very hard one, I 

sent her with a note from myself to the relieving 
officer, stating her respectability, industrious habits, 
adding she was a member of a needlework in^i. 
stitution, and could earn about 5s. a week, but as 
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that was obTiouBlj not sufficient £»r the support or 
the family, I hoped he would make her an allow- 
ance. 

With this letter in her hand she applied at the 
board, bnt was treated very roughly by the officers, 
and denied a hearing, nor was the letter answered. 
I next requested a gentleman friend to attend for 
her, and advocate her claims. This he did, but 
could obtain no further redress than ^^the case 
should be inquired into." Weeks passed, and no 
notice was taken of our application, and had not 
private charity intervened, the woman must either 
have broken up her home and gone into the Union, 
or perished of hunger. 

At last, unable to obtain any- redress, I was 
strongly advised to appear myself before the magis-^ 
trate in her behalf, and, accompanied by the same 
gentleman who went before, I did so. My appli- 
cation was received with the utmost courtesy, and 
after hearing what I had to say on the subject, the 
magistrate politely informed me ^^the case should 
bo inquired into." Full of hope, we left, trusting 
that at last something would be done, and that a 
portion of what we are all called on to pay towards 
the support of the poor would be appropriated 
to this case, and respectability thus kept respect-^ 
able. 

That evening a policeman was sent to the poor 
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widow's dwelling in order to substantiate the truth 
of her tale. All was found open and above-boarcL 
Her neighboiirs gave a good character of both her- 
self and children, testifying to her willing industry 
by saying, ** they knew she sat up half the night to 
work." This report of her was of course carried 
back by the emissary to the magistrate, who there- 
upon kindly ordered that lOs. should be given to 
tiie woman from the poor-box, but at the same time 
he sent her word it was all he could do, for as to 
any regular out-relief that was a question for the 
guardians, and in which he could not interfere. 

The consequence was, that the woman never 
received any help, nor has she, I believe, till this 
day. Fortunately, from making the story known 
private benevolence came forward to help her, and 
her three children are now at school, whilst the 
mother, relieved from their maintenance, is able to 
keep herself. 

This does not, however, alter the case, nor atone 
for the want of discretion adopted towards her. 
Frequently during her applications she was told 
" she might go with her family into the Union and 
they would find work for her there." Now had she 
done so she would have cost the State four times as 
much, at least, as would have sufficed to have 
supplemented her own earnings out of the Union,, 
to say nothing of having secured a grateful spirit 
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instead of engendering a sense of injustice and bit* 
temess against those in power. 

Again^ the excuse of deception as to her means 
was vain, for there was ample testimony borne to 
her deserving character and to her powers of indus- 
try, and her industrial gains up to a certain limit. 
Whilst surely the fact of not knowing what parish 
she belonged to was a very lame reason for refusing 
sympathy and help to a widow left with a young 
family to care for. This is but a sample of many 
similar instances that have come under my notice. 

With regard to the idle and vicious poor — while 
their condition is to be reprehended and deplored, 
the responsible duties lying in the works of reforma- 
tion and cure are plainly marked out for acceptation. 

To arrest the numbers by prevention is doubtless 
the most satisfactory mode of procedure, and it may 
be undertaken by every class of society. To work 
on among the degraded and sinning is, however, 
none less necessary, but it requires deeper experi- 
ence and more courageous perseverance ; it is 
therefore better to depute it to old heads, leaving 
to the young the preventive path of action. We 
must not forget, too, in our deprecation of vice, that 
the advantages and opportunities for a better appre- 
ciation of life have been denied to most of the 
wretched creatures we condemn. Dead in corrup- 
tion and sin, they have never been awakened to the 
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duties of life and the glorious future of the re- 
deemed. The task of uplifdng them has been left 
to those who are more favoured. The following 
little article on this subject^ forms such a powerful 
plea for pity to generate into action, that I cannot 
resist reprintiiig it here. It is copied from a monthly 
periodicaL 

«* Rich and Poor. — ^It is very easy for you, O respectable citizen,, 
seated in your easy chair, with your feet on the fender, to hold forth 
on the misconduct of the people, — ^very easy for you to censure their 
extravagant and vicious habits, — very easy for you to be a pattern 
of firugality, of rectitude, of sobriety. What else should you be ? 
Here are you, surrounded by comforts, possessing multiplied sources 
of lawful happiness, with a reputation to maintain, an ambition to 
ftilfil, and the prospect of a competency for your old age. A shame 
indeed would it be, if with these advantages you were not well 
regulated in your behaviour ; you have a cheerful home,, are warmly 
and cleanly clad, and fare, if not sumptuously, every day, at any 
rate abundantly. For your hours of relaxation there are amuse- 
ments; a newspaper arrives regularly every day to satisfy your 
curiosity. If your tastes are literary, books may be had in plenty ; 
and there is a piano if you like music. You can afford to entertain 
your fHends, and are entertained in return. There are lectures, and 
concerts, and exhibitions accessible if you incline to them. You 
may have a holiday when yon choose to take one, and can spare 
money for an annual trip to the seaside. And enjoying all these pri- 
vileges, you take credit to yourself for being a well-conducted man ; 
small praise to you for it ; — if you do not contract dissipated habits, 
where is the merit ? you have few incentives to do so. It is no 
honour to you that you do not spend your savings in sensual gra- 
tification ; you have pleasures enough without. But what would 
you do if placed in the position of the labourer ? — how would these 
virtues of yours stand the wear and tear of poverty ? — ^wbere would 
your prudence and self-denial be if you were deprived of all the 
hopes that now stimulate you ? — if you had no better prospect than 
that of the Dorsetshire farm servant with his seven shillings a week 
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or that of the perpetually-straitened stooking weaver, or that of the 
mill-hand with his periodical suspensions of work ? Let us see you 
tied to an irksome employment from dawn till dosk; fed on meagre 
food, and scarcely enough of that ; married to a factory ^girl ignorant 
of domestic management ; deprived of the ei^oyments which educa- 
tion opens up ; with no place of recreation but the pot-house ; and 
then let us see whether you would be as steady as you are. Sup« 
pose your savings had to be made, not, as now, out of surplus 
income, but out of wages already insufficient for necessaries, and 
then consider whether to be provident would be as easy as you at 
present find it. Conceive yourself one of a despised class, contemp- 
tuously termed **the great unwashed," stigmatized as brutish, 
•tolid, vicious — suspected of harbouring wicked designs, excluded 
from the dignity of citizenship, and then say whether the desire to 
be respectable would be as practically operative on you as now. 
Lastly, imagine that, seeing your capacities were but ordinary, your 
education next to nothing, and your competitors innumerable, you 
despaired of ever attaining to a higher station, and then think 
whether the incsntives to perseverance and forethought would be as 
strong as your existing ones. Realize these circumstances, O com- 
fortable citizen ! and then answer whether the reckless, disorderly 
habits of the people are so inexcusable.— /^^leneer'f Social Statics. 
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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUE ? 

Tht neighbour, — it is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless ; 

Whose aching heart, or bnming brow^ 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbour, — 'tis the fainting poor^ 
Whose eye with want is dim ; 

Whom hunger sends from door to door,— 
Go thou and succonr him. 

Thy neighbour, — 'tis the weary man* 
Whose years are at the brim ; 

But low wifch sickness, cares, and pains, 
Gt> thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbour, — ^'tis the heart berefb 

Of every earthly gem ; 
Widow and orphan helpless left—* 

Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour, — ^yonder toiling slave, 
Fettered in thought and limb. 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave,^- 
GK> thou and ransom him. 

Where'er thou meet'st a human form 
Less favoured than thine own, 

Eemember, 'tis thy neighbour worm. 
Thy brother, or thy son. 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by ! 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery — 

Go, share thy lot with him. 



As a starting point round which to gather any 
newly awakened interest a recital of facts may 
create, I would call attention to those charities 
known by the name of Refuges or Asylums, which 
were opened at first to meet the wants, as it was 
thought, of a few poor wanderers, but which have 
now become the necessary shelter of thousands, who 
otherwise know not where to lay their heads. 

In my former work I enlarged on the foundation 
of, and accommodation afforded by, these institutions, 
especially that of Field Lane. English liberality 
has, of late years, recognised the benefit conferred 
by this truly excellent society; and its managers 
having, as they justly deserve, secured the confi- 
dence of the public, they are not, I believe, 
<irippled in their efforts, for want of funds, although 
they have, doubtless, fresh vents of usefulness 
for any sums entrusted to them. Would that the 
same success could be reported of all similar asylums 
founded on like Christian principles ! Such, alas ! is 
not the case ; for more than one which has proved 
an incalculable blessing to thousands of our fellow- 
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creatures during the winter's inclemency, is now 
etruggling with difficulties, because unknown, and 
therefore unsupported. 

Towards the exigencies of one of these Refuges I 
earnestly solicit the sympathy of my readers. I re- 
fer to that of the Dudley Stuart Refuge, situated in 
Market Street, Edgeware Road. During the last 
two or three years, circumstances have afforded me 
an intimate acquaintance with this society, and it is^ 
therefore, from a personal insight into its workings 
that I am able to advocate its claims. Earnestly 
do I wish that friends to the cause of philanthropy 
would visit and judge for themselves of the labours 
of love that have there been organized for the relief 
of distress, but which are now restricted for lack of 
funds. 

This institution emanated from the charitable 
thought of the late Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart. 
Its original design was to provide a shelter and a 
portion of bread to any homeless persons who, 
though not subjects for the Union, were yet tempo- 
rarily destitute. It was, however, soon found that 
Buch wanderers must be counted, not by hundreds, 
but by thousands, and the founder was little pre- 
pared for the amount of misery his hmnane effort 
rovoalod. 

So well did this beacon of refuge lure the out- 
oasts from their unsheltered wanderings that^ during 
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the first three years of its opening, no less than 
21,000 persons had passed through its doors. Of 
these a very large proportion were women and 
helpless children, all suffering from want, exposure^ 
and misery of every kind. The histories of many 
of these poor creatures so evidently showed that 
more effectual aid was needed by them than the 
mere temporary shelter of a night's lodging, that 
the original plan on which the refuge was formed 
was somewhat changed by its managers, and small 
sums of money, or clothing, were distributed at dis- 
cretion among the most deserving. Charity, how- 
ever, could not be content to remain stationary even 
here. There arose an earnest wish on the part of 
those occupied in the supervision of the Refuge to 
render some permanent benefit to at least the most 
helpless portion of the refugees who came beneath 
their notice. They therefore directed their atten- 
tion to form some protection for the very many 
young women and girls of good character, but per- 
fectly friendless and destitute, who flocked to their 
Refuge for safety ; they were obliged, however, 
from want of money, to commence on a very small 
scale, and this expense at the beginning was even 
defrayed by private cost. 

The results, however, of their working were so 
eminently hopeful, that last year the committee un- 
dertook to carry on the scheme more extensively, 

D 2 
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and fitted up for this purpose two yacant rooms on 
the basement storey of the Kefuge as a separate 
home, into which they could transfer any respectable 
girls until their histories could be traced out, and 
they could be placed in suitable employment. To 
prove how rapidly thought grows into action, and 
brings forth its own fruit of reward, the first year in 
which this fresh branch of the Refuge's protec- 
tion was grafted on the work, no less than 124 
young women were sifted from the crowds who 
nightly swarm there, and having proved on inquiry 
to be respectable and willing to work, were 
draughted into service. Of these, almost all had 
come in rags, having pawned their clothes to their 
last gown to maintain themselves as long as they 
could, and, failing friends or resources, must have 
been lost. To all indeed the probability is, that the 
sympathy they met with there was the turning 
point of their lives; for where could we expect 
that the majority of those 124 girls would be now, 
had they been left to wander about our streets till 
famine drove every other thought, save its im- 
mediate alleviation, away? 

The expense of altering and fitting up the rooms 
for this purpose greatly crippled the society's funds, 
and it is a sad fact that, notwithstanding the imme- 
diate good this Home for Girls was affording to many, 
it has been obliged to be closed this summer for lack 
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of external help and appreciation. The managers 
Iwpe they may be able to re-open it this winter, but 
this will probably depend on what interest can be 
aroused in the intermediate period, to meet the ex- 
penses necessary. But we will still further look into 
what other benefits this Refuge conferred last year, 
as its share of help, among the countless poor of 
London. Though the provision made for 124 help- 
less girls would, I think, alone be a claim to its 
support, yet we find further in the report it sent 
out, the following statement, viz., a summary of all 
the persons who received aid at its hands, the total 
number amounting, during last year, to 20,040, 
Number of ordinary Refuge cases 
of men, women, and children, 
admitted from 17th December, 
1860, to 23rd March, 1861 . 10,196 
Ditto, from 8th April to 22nd June, 

1861 3,847 

Number of ordinary Refuge cases of 
women and children only, from 
22nd June to 2nd November . 3,078 

17,121 



Number of girls and women ad- 
mitted into the ** Girls' Home," 
and provided with situations and 
employment, from February to 
November, 1861 124 
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Brought forward : — 
Number of special cases disposed 
of as entered in books, including 
the following, viz. : — 
Girls sent to Training Schools 

Parents . . . 
Institutions and em- 
ployment . . 
Hospital . . . 
Boys sent to Training Schools 

Situations . . . 
Hospital . . . 
„ „ Parents. . . • 
Various other cases .... 



17,245 



99 
99 

>> 

oy 

99 
99 



99 
99 

99 



>5 



Number of persons assisted with 
small sums to redeem their 
clothes, and to wash ditto at 
the public baths, to set up a 
trade, to help them on the road, 
to buy tools, and to buy small 
articles of furniture, &c. &c. 

Number of men, women, and chil- 
dren allowed to remain in the 
Refuge for short periods, till pro- 
vided for 



8 
10 

24 
16 
4 
8 
2 
3 
121 



586 



2,013 



196 



2,910 



20,040 
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Do not these very large numbers of persons, 
reduced to such extreme destitution as to deem the 
promiscuous lodging and the divided crust they 
receive a boon, strike the reader as a fearful sign 
of the under-current of poverty around us ? Espe- 
cially if we call to mind that the Field Lane 
Refuge also sheltered as many more, besides several 
other localities in London which are nightly filled 
to overcrowding. 

Tens of thousands of men, women, and children, 
have no homes and no resources save beggary, 
starvation, or parochial relief. Can England be 
termed in a state of prosperity while her poor are 
thus circumstanced ? My readers will perhaps say 
in reply, " It is for these very people that our work- 
houses are provided. Why support Refuges by 
private charity, when the former are paid for by 
rates to meet the distress complained of?" In- 
quirers, if they will take the trouble to investigate, 
will probably find that during the same nights that 
these poor people were sheltered, our Unions were 
also full; further, that a large proportion of the 
number had, in fact, applied, and been refused ad- 
mittance at these Unions, on the grounds "That 
the wards were full, or that they did not belong 
to the parish," or, " that they must first prove to 
what parish they did belong,"'or some other of the 
similar excuses which relieving officers are seldom 
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backward in giving to the weary, foot-sore appli- 
cant. This fact proved, the necessity for Kefuges 
will be established ; without them our streets would 
be filled with wretched outcasts, and our doors 
besieged by hungry applicants for food. Wisdom 
as well as charity alike dictate, some such provision 
for the destitute. The assertion that every man 
has a right to live none dare deny : and if civiliza- 
tion creates laws whereby the necessaries of life 
are measured out by the power and weight of gold, 
those who occupy the strongholds of such wealth 
are surely bound to protect the weak, or, failing to 
do so, the time may come when the vast increasing 
numbers we have quoted, may be roused to a wild 
sense of the right of existence, and, endued with a 
savage strength, take the law into their own hands, 
to the destruction of private property and feelings. 
This large mass of human beings, who last winter 
gathered from all quarters of London to seek pro- 
tection from the inclemency of the weather, are 
still floating round and about ; during the summer 
we have little to remind us of their existence, but 
next season they will again appear, and once more 
our Unions and Kefuges will be filled with indivi- 
duals of all kinds, thankful could they secure even 
the crumbs which fall from the rich man's table. 
How are their wants to be met? Still further : 
how can we prevent those now struggling to main- 
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tain their independence, from succumbing to the 
need of such extraneous assistance ? This is a diffi- 
cult question as applied to the mass. It is a 
problem that can alone be solved by each one 
whom God has set above want lending a hand to 
the work of prevention. The longer the question 
is ignored, the harder the task when begun. Policy 
dictates the inquiry, Christianity enforces its appli- 
cation. For this reason, I, for one, would do my 
share in inviting attention to those localities where 
unfortunate sufferers in every form of poverty and 
need will be found. The way into the Refuge 
doors once trod, and the excuse, but too real among 
the careless world, " We never thought of this," 
" We were not asked to do that," " When saw we 
thee hungry and did not feed thee? &c.," must 
vanish before ocular demonstration ; for every one 
so inclined may there find work to do, and by 
helping to ease a brother's burden, may so fulfil the 
law of Christ. 

The Market Street Refuge is the only one at the 
west end of London, and may truly be said to be 
on the border land where wealth and poverty meet. 
The very street in which it stands is almost hidden 
from view by the large and wealthy neighbourhood 
which surrounds it. Mansions stretch out on every 
side, inhabited by a rich and fashionable population. 
Comfort and luxury are the distinguishing appen- 
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dages of the district. At almost every door eqni- 
pages may at timea be seen waiting to carry the in- 
mates to some resort of pleasure, or for the purpose- 
less formal afternoon's drive. How few of these have 
ever even heard of this abode of misery, this refuge 
for the destitute, but a stone's throw from their 
dwellings! Still fewer the number who have 
passed through its narrow gates to add their mite of 
sympathy to one of the 20,000, who were last winter 
temporary inmates of the Home. This neglect can, 
we know, but arise from ignorance ; for if but a 
panoramic view of these poor outcasts could be ex- 
hibited, with an accompanying illustration of their 
physical and moral condition, doubtless an army of 
kind, sympathizing hearts would arise out of Pad- 
dington to minister to their relief. 

In no country is benevolence so soon stirred into 
action as in England, and yet nowhere does it so 
long lie dormant for want of self-exertion. Fol- 
lowing in the wake of others, we beat the fields of 
pleasure for amusement, looking for distraction in 
crowds and in restless excitement, forgetting there is 
a charm in doing good that lies within ourselves, and 
which, when exercised, reflects a happiness which 
vindicates its own truth and originates new and un- 
tried powers. It is not, however, my aim or wish to 
dilate on the ignorance concerning the Refuge and its 
inmates, but rather to try and make it known. I 
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would^ therefore, invite those who have never found 
their way to this spot to follow me on a visit, and 
make acquaintance with a few of these 20,000 
people, vnih a view to discover by proxy the cause 
of their being there. 

One evening in February last, I persuaded some 
friends, who had never before visited the place, to 
leave their comfortable fireside, and accompany me 
there. The street in which the building stands 
runs out of the Edgeware Boad, and a gas- 
light before the door of the asylum, with the word 
** Refuge " painted on the glass, was the sign by 
which we knew the place. We arrived about 9 p.m.* 
just as the homeless ones were dropping in, one by 
one, with weary dragging steps, to their night's rest. 
On knocking at the door we were admitted by the 
matron into a small apartment which divides the 
male and female wards of the establishment. After 
conversing with her a short time, we proceeded, un- 
der her guidance, on our round of inspection. The 
first room into which we were shown was that in 
which the men were received when they arrive, and 
the sight which awaited us was one to awaken pity 
and deep interest in every human breast. The 
room was quite full of men, who sat on long wooden 
benches, closely packed together side by side. There 
were at least seventy, of all ages, from the youth of 
sixteen to the old man of threescore years and ten. 
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One might almost have imagined, at the first glance, 
that we had entered the ward of a prison, and that 
these men were felons awaiting transportation ; but 
another look at their countenances dispelled the 
idea. The haggard, hunger-stricken look, the 
shades of human misery depicted there, were not 
those of the hardened criminal ; they told a deeper 
tale ; the struggle for bread in the battle of life, 
and its failure, had formed the hard lines written on 
almost every face. These men before us were not 
there to concoct plans of crime or forge deceptive 
tales, nor because they anticipated that idleness and 
plenty would be afforded them ; no ! they were 
there because every means of honest industry was 
denied them, and, homeless and friendless, they 
could not, though they would, make for themselves 
a home by the sweat of their brow. The hands 
that were clasped on their knees, or hung listless at 
iheir side, were unwillingly idle ; let work but be 
placed within their reach, it was all that they asked. 
The silence in the room struck us painfully ; no man 
seemed to know or to speak to his neighbour, but, 
worn out and depressed, to be only waiting for his 
supper before going to bed. 

We passed from bench to bench, addressing those 
whose appearance interested us most, prefacing 
with a few kinds words the question, "AVhat 
brought you here?" Rough, weather-beaten la- 
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bourers^ with unshorn beards and hollow voices, 
answered, *^ I'm here because I can't get work, I've 
been all this week looking for work ; I've walked 
from Lancashire to London to find work and cannot 
succeed; there's no work to be had." A'maimed 
and invalided soldier, who had lost health and 
strength in fighting his country's battles, but who 
had not served long enough to be on the pension 
list, gave us the same reply, ** He could get nothing 
to do, and was not strong enough for hard labour." 
Pale and sickly mechanics, artisans, shoemakers, 
painters, builders, &c., gave a like answer to our 
interrogations. *^ We're starved out for want of 
work ; work is slack ; there's no work to be had." 
All to whom we spoke were willing to work ; but 
because the supply of labour in this over-populated 
country exceeds the demand, they had no alternative 
but to starve or go into the Union. Among the 
men we saw, there were doubtless a few whom the 
managers of the Kefuge recognised as tramps and 
drunkards, but the larger proportion were not of this 
class. Better entertainment is to be found elsewhere 
for professional beggars and idle characters. 

The poor men seemed pleased to see us, and their 
countenances softened as we conversed with them. 
It became difficult to quit the room, so interested 
did we become in many of the histories related to 
us; it also appeared hard to go away from this 
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large body of men, leaving nothing but kind words be- 
hind us. The master of the Refuge, however, told us, 
to our sorrow, that as many assembled there every 
night, and that this sight of misery might be seen 
week after week and month after month. To check 
imposition, the society pays an oflScer, whose espe- 
cial business it is to investigate the histories that 
the applicants give of themselves ; former employers 
are written to, and much care taken to learn the 
antecedents of each. A double benefit is established 
by this active agency ; the deserving, whose tales 
are corroborated, are, as far as possible, put in a 
way to help themselves, whilst deception is at once 
detected, and those who practise it dismissed. To 
prevent also an abuse of the purposes of the Refuge, 
a constant correspondence is kept ilp with Field 
Lane and other Refuges, and also with the Mendi- 
city Society ; the same people are therefore pre- 
vented from coming night after night to these 
abodes, and thus turning them into mere lodging- 
houses . From the men's reception-room, we passed 
into that of the women, and here, excepting the 
difference of sex, the same scene awaited us. It 
did not, however, strike so painfully on the feelings> 
probably from the fact that it is more unnatural to 
see men of the class born to honest labour, sitting in 
dull, despairing inactivity, than women; yet the 
position of the latter was sad enough ; they had 
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none of them protectors ; they were all weak, re- 
BOurcelesB, isolated women; all would, though 
sheltered for the night, rise on the morrow not 
knowing where to seek their bread. We questioned 
these as to what had brought them there ; it was 
the same tale with most of them ; want of employ* 
ment, of friends, of health. Laundresses, servants, 
needlewomen, even te9.chers, answered alike, " We 
have pawned, we have parted with every article we 
possess, we were wandering in the streets, we had 
nowhere to go, and were directed here ; find U3^ 
employment and we will thankfully work for our 
bread." But, sad as was the state to which these 
women were reduced, their position was better than 
that of a few among them, who proved by their 
evasive and unwilling replies that they belonged to 
a still lower class, and who, when further questioned, 
owned that false friends and deceivers were the 
companions who had led them astray. With the 
former class, however they might suffer, the fault 
was not theirs, the sin of idleness lay not at their 
door. If work could be found they were ready to 
rise again in the ranks of labour, without having 
sacrificed self-respect and peace. The case of the 
latter was almost past earthly remedy ; they were 
fitted for no employment, and no aid could now 
establish them in independence. Worn out physi- 
cally and mentally, they had run the course of 
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crime, passed step by step through every degree of 
want, and now, castaways, had no prospect but a 
lingering workhouse death-bed. It is to be hoped 
that the schemes now being advocated for visiting 
the sick in Unions may touch the case of these poor 
creatures, and that even for them some sympathy 
may be spared in this last earthly asylum for the 
destitute. There is, happily, no limit to God's mercy, 
and sin-laden souls, whose earthly frames may be 
too worn out to be useful labourers, may here be 
directed to God's throne for forgiveness, and 
having their souls washed in Christ's blood, re- 
ceive through Him a passport to heaven. 

We were also much struck by noticing in this 
room the large proportion of young girls who had 
sought the shelter of the Refuge. On a general 
inquiry into their histories, the apparent causes 
of their destitution seemed to be the following. 
They had been turned out of doors by their step- 
mothers, or had been deserted, (the law not com- 
pelling parents to support their children after 
they have attained the age of fifteen,) others had 
been in service, and had left either from some 
quarrel with their masters, or had been dismissed 
without notice upon the failure of their employers. 
Again, some had injured their health from over- 
work, and had gone into an hospital, from whence 
they had been dismissed, weak, and depressed. 
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without any resources to fall back upon; here, 
at any rate, we found them in numbers, girls 
whose ages varied from fifteen to twenty, hovering 
between the ranks of virtue and vice, depending on 
the influences they encountered in their wan- 
derings to determine their future, waiting for a 
helping hand to lead them into a path of safety, or 
failing this, to fall into the hands of the tempter. 

It was from recognising the dangerous position 
of these poor girls that the managers of the 
" Dudley Coutts Refuge" determined to set apart 
a portion of the building for their especial use, 
placing under the care of a matron such of them 
as were respectable, and keeping them there till 
situations could be found for them. And it is, 
I again repeat, thi^^ important part of their under" 
taking that has been closed this summer for want of 
funds. Many young people must now apply 
without meeting with the protection they so much 
need. The young servant girl, just turned out of 
doors for some careless act or some wrongful 
accusation, when, in passionate grief, she wends 
her way to the Refuge, which she has learnt to 
look on as a place where her wrongs will be 
listened to, must knock in vain at the door, and 
then, for lack of counsel, go on her way in a 
mood which renders her open to evil suggestions. 
To these she must perforce either succumb^ or 

E 
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center the Union till she can again meet with a 
situation; and there the associates she is thrown 
among rarely fail to undermine any good principles 
she may have had. 

I only wishi mj readers could have listened to 
the tale which one of these poor young women 
poured into my ear. Too glad to find any one to 
isympathize with her^ she begged I would listen to 
lier case^ and then judge if she were to blame for 
being what and where she was. At the age of 
twelve she was left an orphan^ and sent to the 
Union^ and thence went as maid-of-all-work into a 
low lodging-house. Young as she was^ she dis- 
covered^ before she had been there a month, that it 
was no fit place for even an honest child; she 
accordingly ran away. Having no home to go to, 
flhe passed two or three nights in the streets, and 
then applied for a situation she heard was vacant. 
'They would not take her without a character, so 
•she again wandered about begging her food. At 
last she was recognised by a person who had seen 
her at her former place, and who belonged to the 
same class of householders ; this woman, requiring a 
servant girl, offered her the situation, telling her at 
the same time that it was folly to hope to get into a 
different kind of place after she had been in the 
first lodging-house, for no respectable family would 
take her. Frightened at the thoughts of a continu- 
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ance of the privations she had experienced daring 
the last few dajs^and haying no friend to help her^ she 
entered this woman's service^ without even wages, 
for the sake of food and shelter. The consequences 
may well be imagined — ^for twelve long years she 
dragged on her life, sharing in and witnessing scenes 
of the lowest depravity, hating, as she told me, her 
very existence, and longing to escape from her em- 
ployers, whom she loathed. It was a useless attempt ; 
she was fettered by this circumstance, that in her 
outset in life she had been, as a pauper child, heed- 
lessly placed, without sufficient inquiry, by parish 
guardians in the hot-bed of crime, and that act, in her 
isolated condition, proved the barrier to her after- 
emancipation. I do not believe this poor wretched 
girl had ever, during her life, had a kind word 
addressed to her. I mentioned that I would try to 
get her into a Home, and she clung to the idea with 
the grasp of a dying person. She called on me, 
wrote me the most imploring letters, begging me to 
redeem my promise, and when I succeeded in 
obtaining admission for her into an hospital, wrote 
again to thank me, but to beg I would remember the 
Home I had named. At the last stage of her life, for 
she was dying, she seemed to realize what that word 
was meant to be^ and to crave that, in some shape, its 
influence might be extended to her before she left 
a world which had brought her so much misery. 

E 2 
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But to return again to our journey of inspection ; 
we afterwards visited the kitchen, &c. Here we found 
several girls from the Home aiding in the various 
domestic arrangements of the house. Among 
others we spoke to a poor Swiss, whose face 
brightened when addressed in her own language ; 
she had just left an hospital and was in very weak 
health. With a few words exchanged here and there, 
we passed on to the dormitories of the women, 
which contained from seventy to eighty beds^ 
These beds were furnished with a mattress, pillow, 
and sheets, besides a rug, and were ranged side 
by side with just suflScient space between to allow 
a person to pass. Below, in the women's room, 
we had seen several children with their mothers, 
but they were new arrivals. Here already in bed 
were several others, some asleep, some awake, who 
had been located in the Refuge for several days. 
Poor little things, it was touching to look at them 
and wonder in what mould their future would be 
cast. In one bed there were two girls of about ten 
and twelve, sisters; they were asleep when we 
entered, with their arms round one another, but 
awoke as we came near them, and answered our 
questions. Their mother had died a few months 
previously, and they had been living with their 
father in a lodging in town. He was, however, 
sick, and could not work for them, so they were all 
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three nearly starved ; at last he was taken to the 
hospital and they found their way to the Refuge. 
They were Koman Catholics, and the priest had 
already been to inquire about them ; I heard that 
a few days after^ through the managers of the 
Refuge, these two girls were placed in an Industrial 
Home. 

In the next bed was a sweet dark-eyed little girl 
of about four years of age, who sat up in bed, 
rubbed her eyes, and smiled at us most invitingly ; 
a prettier child I have seldom seen ; she too had 
lost her mother, and her father was out of work ; 
he had taken his child and walked with her all the 
way from Swansea, looking for work wherever he 
thought it might be found on the road. He had 
failed in finding any, and came on to London with 
his little girl in his arms. But work proved to be 
even scarcer here than elsewhere, and without a 
penny to help himself, he could get no lodging, so he 
brought his little one to the Refuge door and asked 
the kind matron to take her in till he could get 
something to do, when he would fetch her again. 
The little child met with the welcome she so much 
needed, and unconscious of any care, seemed bright 
and happy, quite ready for a game of play with one 
of the ladies of our party — she is still in the Refuge ; 
the father was obliged to go into an hospital for 
three months, but he is out again and doing a little. 
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He came of his own accord as soon as he was able^ 
to the Kefuge^ offering to pay 2s. 6d. per week if 
ihej would keep his child^ as he could not take her 
about with him to lodging-houses^ and had no 
certain work. In the adjoining bed was a little 
Polish boy, an orphan of five. 

We then again descended into the matron's 
room, and from thence passed through a trap-door 
to a narrow staircase> which brought us into the 
Girls' Home. The objects to which this portion of 
the building is devoted we have already described ; 
we were now in a position to judge for ourselves of 
its advantages. We found an industrious party of 
about ten or twelve young women, neat and clean 
in appearance, sitting round a table engaged in 
needlework. They appeared to be making and 
mending their clothes. Three of their number 
were preparing for emigration, others going forth 
on the morrow to situations provided for them by the 
matron, while the rest were awaiting their turn for 
a like good fortune, or abiding the result of the 
inquiry being made as to the truth of the histories 
they had given of themselves. They seemed well 
conducted, and grateful for the protection afforded 
them. On Sundays, a lady who takes an interest 
in this Home, holds a Bible class there, and having 
on more than one occasion been present, I can 
testify to the good fruit such an exertion, under God's- 
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blessings is likely to bear. The matron is also most 
happy in the influence ehe obtains over these 
young people^ many of whom correspond with her 
after they have left the Home^ and look up to her 
as a friend and mother. 

With a brief glance at the accommodation for the 
men^ our visit terminated. My friends professed 
themselves deeply interested in what they had seen. 
We certainly had encountered as much misery as would 
take a lifetime to alleviate^ yet the greater number 
would pass out on the morrow^ each taking up his 
own burden and carrying it heavily on through life, 
without a prospect of its being lightened by any 
independent resource within their grasp. Surely 
such a state of affairs needs looking into^ and think- 
ing minds might originate some new field in which 
willing hands could work, some vent for honest- 
labour, where " Work " and " Won't Work " might 
really be the test of respectabiUty and indepen- 
dence. Thus the poor as well as the rich might 
attain a status which could only be upset by their 
own want of power or will. 

Time had indeed slipped rapidly away during 
our visit ; there had been . so much to awaken our 
sympathy that the moments passed unheeded, and 
if my friends had found the way into the Refuge 
difficult, it was more so to go away. Any doubts or 
prejudices against Refuges were gone ; for even sup- 
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posing that a few tramps and profeBsional beggars 
were recipients of a portion of public benevolence, 
in the shape of a lodging and a crust, it was better 
•0, than that the deserving should go unheeded. 
Besides, those who do not approve of promiscuous 
charity might learn there that preventive measures 
are absolutely needed, and thus help to work the 
oloctric wire of benevolence at the other end. On 
Doih premises, a visit to Market Street Refuge 
cannot bo out of place, and I therefore have the 
presum])tion to hope that a few who read these 
pages may be stirred up to go and judge for them- 
selves if cither mistaken charity or mere sentiment 
has exaggerated on the one hand the misery, or, on 
the other, the duties which await the visitor. If 
they find otherwise, I think the result will be, 
tliat tlioy will come away resolving in some way or 
other, with purse, head, or heart, to aid in the work. 
I purpose in the next chapter to narrate a few 
of the individual cases which have happily been 
relieved by the agency of the Refuge authorities. 



CHAPTER III. 



% iterkt ^imi 'gtU$c. 



** Man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When thej can know and feel that thej have been 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness ; for the single cause ' 
That we have all of us one human heart." 

Wordsworth. 



Without wishing to weary my readers with a 
repetition of continuous cases^ which^ from the cir- 
cumstances following destitution^ must naturally 
bear great similarity^ I think a few of the histories 
connected with some of the friendless girls who 
have sought and received protection at the Market 
Street Refuge, will be full of sad interest, and I 
therefore recount them in the hope that the merits 
of an institution which is thus proved to have 
stood between misfortune and ruin, may be ac- 
knowledged, and meet with practical friends, ready 
to aid its further operations of mercy. 

Although the same hard outlines which are traced 
by want will be found to form the main features 
of every picture, all being led by the same object to 
the Refuge door, yet the wanderings of these poor 
adventurers vary so much in detail, that I cannot 
but hope they may awaken interest in homeless 
girls in general. Alas I the world is but too apt to 
pass a sweeping sentence on this class, and, ascribing 
wilful idleness and vicious inclinations alike to all, 
include them under one ban of condemn&tiQiv* 
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So strong are the temptations in their unpro- 
tected path^ that seldom is any credit given for 
resistance; their past, with its struggles and its 
stricken hopes, is not suflSciently weighed in the 
balance with their suspected, and frequently forced, 
shortcomings. Without retrospective inquiry, so- 
ciety takes up this class where she finds them, and 
with the best intentions, taking it for granted all 
require reformatory discipline, places them under 
iron rule in some such public asylum. The regime 
in these institutions required for the many, and 
framed to meet the case of the most turbulent, fails 
to develope individual mental traits, or to touch the 
spring of penitence in many breasts. Evil, too, is 
easily communicated, even where no specific vice 
has been yet implanted, nor can I think that reform- 
ation in the young or thoughtless can be advanced 
by many of the rules which govern some of the 
reformatories in which they are placed. For in- 
stance, the coarse blue liveried dress, the close ciit 
hair and mob cap, all, as it were, marking them as 
condemned criminals, combined with constant asso- 
ciation with those deeper sunk in vice than them- 
selves, can hardly tend to their individual cure ; on 
the contrary, the presumption is, that it hardens 
them. True shame would naturally cause the 
penitent one to hide her sin lest the world should 
know her fall, but this hope is crushed out by the 
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certainty that in the little world in which, for at least 
two years, she is called to live, her very attire 
marks her past, and, as with the " Scarlet Letter," 
she is branded thereby. In her case, evasion, or 
even silence, is useless. Thus she soon becomes 
accustomed to consider herself as one of an accepted 
clasSy and learns to think lightly of her fall, rather 
than as a sinner whose repentance and future life of 
usefulness may blot out the past — the past, known 
to few but herself and her God. I believe the 
remedy would be far more effectual, could these 
poor wanderers be individually cast into the shade, 
and everything ignored that could mark them as 
different from others. Such treatment would 
equally check boldness, and encourage the hope 
that they might in time recover their former 
position. Self-respect might also thus be replanted 
in their hearts ; I know it is maintained by some, 
that this once gone such can never again take root, 
and also that in the establishments referred to, mild 
measures would be irreconcilable with the authority 
required to maintain order. I will not argue the 
question here ; but even supposing such a regime 
necessary for the apparently vicious, it strikes 
me as more than ever desirable that Intermediate 
Homes of a different character should be encouraged, 
where, at any rate, such friendless girls as misfor^ 
tune rather than crime overtakes, iin^V \i^ Y^^^ 
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tected and restored. It was just such an asylum, 
though arranged to meet a higher class, which, in 
connexion with the Kefuge named, last year sheltered 
no less than 124 young girls, placing them out in 
respectable independence, and giving them an 
opportunity of testing their desire to earn an honest 
livelihood. From among this number I have 
selected the following cases. 

On one of my visits to the Refuge I was attracted 
by a remarkably pretty-looking girl with a blooming 
complexion, whose whole appearance bespoke such 
health that I was astonished, on inquiry, to find 
she had just come out of an hospital, and was waiting 
at the Refuge till a situation could be procured for 
her. On my expressing surprise at the sickness 
which her looks belied, she replied, " Oh, ma'am, I 
was quite well till I came to London, but I've 
been in the hospital for some weeks; the doctor 
feared at first that it was consumption, but now he 
says I'm getting round again, only my cough is still 
bad." ^^ What brought you to London ? " I asked; 
and then I extracted the following story. 

Jane D. was the daughter of a Devonshire labourer 
whose wages averaged about 9^. per week, upon 
which he had to support a family of eight children. 
Her own mother had died when she was seven 
years old, leaving her and two other children, and 
since then, her father had married twice ; the first step- 
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mother was kind to her ^ but the rough treatment of 
her father's present wife had been the cause of her 
trouble. 

Till twelve years of age^ Jane attended the 
village school^ and was then kept at home for a time 
to mind the baby, but there being an annual 
increase of little mouths to feed, she was soon made 
to understand that she was big enough for service, 
and a place was found for her, as maid-of-all-work, 
at a butcher's shop near. Here for the next two 
years ahe perfonned the numberless functions be- 
longing to that class of small maid-servants, cleaning, 
cooking, nursing, &c., but after that time stiU more 
was required ; she was expected to do the &mily 
washing which had hitherto been put out. This 
the poor girl refused to do, and was consequently 
dismissed. 

In a month's time, however, her employers, pro- 
bably discovering that it was impossible to extract 
from any one the labour they required, sent again 
for Jane, and the girl, glad to escape from the 
privations of home, returned to her situation, and 
remained another nine months in their service. 
After that period, her employers failed, and the 
business was broken up. They being no longer in a 
position to keep even amaid-of-aU-work, Jane[again 
returned to her father's roof. The step-mother 
was very irate at this, and at first refused to take 
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her in, and when obliged to do so, vented her anger 
on the poor girl by the unkindest treatment, fre- 
quently beating and otherwise ill-using her; it added 
to her unhappinesB, also, to see her younger sisters 
treated in the same way. Nothing she could do 
would please her step-mother, who was a passionate, 
overbearing woman. Her father had always been 
kind to her, but his home was made wretched when 
he returned from his work at night by his wife's 
complaints, who taunted him " with allowing a big 
girl to be idling at home." Jane said she was will- 
ing to go to any place she could find, but none could 
be heard of. Quarrels ensued between the girl and 
her step-mother, till at last one morning her father, 
irritated by his wife's violence, turned to his 
daughter, and said, " 'Tis no use fighting against ypur 
step-mother any longer, Jane ; she's just declared to 
me that if you don't get work before night, she'll 
lock you out, and you know she's a woman that 
will keep her word; you'd better try, for home's 
like bedlam and my life's miserable." 

As soon as her father was gone, Jane determined 
in her own mind what to do. She would go to 
London and get a place there. She seemed to have 
been possessed with the idea, like most country 
girls, that London was a kind of fairy land, where 
situations with good wages might be had for the 
asking. Alas I how many thousands of young, unsus- 
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pecting girls has this erroneous idea led to our great 
metropolis^ to be awakened but too soon from the 
romance they conjure up, hj the stern realities 
to which they are subjected. 

Jane did not mention her scheme either to her 
young sisters, or her cruel step-mother, but collected 
her little sayings, amounting to 3^., and then, 
with an honesty worthy of imitation, paid Is. 6d. 
of it to a cobbler who had mended her shoes the 
week before. This act, I think, spoke highly for 
the girl's principles, and showed there was soma 
foundation upon which to form a good character. 
With the remaining l^. 6(2., and a little bundle in 
her hand, she turned her back on her father's 
cottage, and, without a word of farewell to any one, 
started on her unknown travels. I made the re* 
mark, " That I wondered she had the courage to go." 
She replied, " If father hadn't told her, she should 
never have gone ; that's what hurt her most, and 
made her feel she must do something." 

Of her route she knew little, except that Poole 
lay on the road to London, and she therefore set 
out in that direction, hoping to arrive there before 
night. But within an hour she discovered that she 
had lost her way, and taking courage, addressed 
a clergyman whom she met on the road, asking 
him to direct her ; this he did, and very kindly 
walked some way by her side, talking (^a ^\i^ ^11- 
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pressed it) good to her. The girl, however, did 
not inform him whither she was bound, or he would 
probably have further advised and befriended her. 
She reached Poole and secured a lodging that night, 
starting early on her journey the following day. 
She had no notion of the distance to London, but 
thought she could not miss her way if she kept 
near the raUway stations. They were, therefore, 
her waymarks, and the next night she slept in an 
empty bam in a field; the third night at Leamington, 
where she paid fourpence for her lodging and sup- 
per. By this time she was very tired and foot-sore, 
but her courage nevertheless did not fail her. 
Starting again at 7 A.M., she walked almost in- 
cessantly till she arrived at Winchester. It was 
early dawn when she entered this town, and not 
liking to knock at any door, she sat down on a 
door-step to rest. As soon as the town was awake 
«he procured some bread and water, and then again 
set out for Basingstoke, which place she reached at 
2 P.M. ; how the poor girl's strength lasted seems 
astonishing; well may the old proverb, "where 
there's a will there's a way," be applied to her. 
At Basingstoke she was so done up, that she got 
A lodging, and going at once to bed, slept for 
eighteen hours; this in a measure restored her; 
here also she met with kind and liberal hearts ; the 
landlady fed her well without charge, and gave her 
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some broken pieces to take away with her. Her 
next resting-place was Bagshot, and then Staines ; 
on inquiring at this latter place how much farther 
she had to go^ she was told that she was still many 
miles from London ; this disappointed her much^ she 
had imagined the Eldorado of her dreams to be near 
at hand. Her small capital of Is. 6d. was by this 
time gone, as may well be imagined, and henceforth 
she had no resource but begging for her food as 
long as her journey lasted. Two more days of 
weary travelling and the goal was in sight; she 
pressed on and finally entered the Westminster 
end of London. Here she sat down and, almost for 
the first time, pondered what she should do. 

Until she got to London, Jane told me that she had 
never once felt frightened on her journey, but only 
determined to get on ; but as soon as she saw what a 
big place London was, and how many carriages and 
people were going in every direction, she began to 
realize that she was lost. After a little while, she got 
up, and feeling very hungry, took off a petticoat, and 
asked a woman who passed by, where she could sell 
it. She was directed to a pawnbroker's, and getting, 
sixpence for the garment, she bought some bread to 
satisfy her hunger. Having eaten it, the feeling of 
desolation, so often produced by a crowd, returned, 
and sitting down in the street, she cried bitterly. 
This by no means lessened the evil of her position^ 

F 2 
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for a crowd of idlers instantly gathered round her 
asking all manner of questions. She was> as I 
have said, a pretty country girl, and this, added to 
the artless tale she at once told them, soon won for 
her pity. One or two persons, moved by her distress, 
began a subscription, in which others joined, and a 
little sum was presented to her, with the' advice " to 
take it and get a lodging as soon as she could." 

Had Jane been in the fields and woods through 
which she had recently passed, and received this 
advice, she could have followed it far more easily 
than in the crowded city where she now found her- 
self. The danger by which she was at this moment 
beset, was imminent, when an old woman, who had 
joined the crowd and listened to her tale, came to 
her aid by bidding her get up and come home with 
her. This the girl willingly did, glad to attach 
herself to any one. This old woman proved her 
first true friend in London, and, to her credit be it 
spoken, acted a mother's part to the young stranger 
whom she had met under such suspicious circum- 
stances. Desiring the girl to follow her, she led the 
way down a narrow street to her own lodging, and. 
inviting her in, offered her some food. Jane gave 
the money that had been collected to her guardian, 
and thus good faith was established between them. 

A few days' rest and quiet, which, it may well be 

imagined, was requisite after a week's walking, and 
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the old woman held a council as to what means of 
eabsistence could be found for her. Nothing better 
than a broom and a crossing seemed to offiv for 
temporary independence. So the former was pur<» 
chased^ and the country girl took her place among 
the crossing-sweepers of London. At this employ* 
ment she remained nine months^ earning more with 
her broom than many a poor needlewoman does by 
fifteen hours' incessant toil. Some days she took 
as much as three or four shillings^ others not more 
than sixpence ; every night the old woman was the 
recipient of her earnings^ which were as honestly 
paid as though strictly due^ and with it^ she^ in her 
torn, clothed^ fed^ and kept the girl who had so 
singularly come across her path. They became 
quite attached to each other^ and when the old 
woman fell ill^ she found a kind nurse in JanCj who 
waited on her with grateful affection. 

But winter soon set in with unusual severity^ and 
Iroke up the means of living which had^ up to this 
period^ secured her a maintenance. For some time 
she stuck to her employment^ but earned little or 
nothing, and at last suffered so much from the 
exposure and cold, that the broom had to be laid 
^aside and some other employment sought. 

This proved a difficult matter, her former occupa* 
tion being a barrier to her being accepted fot. 
other situations* Though for nine \ao\i\!Kv% 5%si<^ 
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had been with the old woman^ sharing her home^ 
the latter circumstances prevented her keeping 
her; she was, however, too interested in her to 
part with her till she had placed her under other 
protection — she,, therefore, herself took her to the 
door of a charitable institution where she had 
heard that " friendless giris" were taken in, and 
begged the superintendent to admit her. 

Hitherto, during her London life, thanks to her 
old friend's watchful care, Jane had been kept from 
bad associates, and was really a well-disposed girl ; 
but the new home in which she now found herself 
i/^as of the reformatory order, and the character and 
language of the inmates frightened her. It is also 
possible that the restraint, to which she Ijad never 
been accustomed, was unpalatable. A girl whose 
character was sufficiently independent to undertake 
a journey from Dorsetshire to London alone, on foot, 
to seek work, and who for nine months had been 
fulfilling the vocation of a street sweeper, with the 
freedom such occupation entails, may have some 
excuse for not at once bending to rules ; at any rate, 
before three days were expired she ran away. 
Having heard, however, within the Home of the 
kindness shown to girls at the Befuge, a sudden 
idea seized her to find out the place ; this she did 
the same day she left the Home, giving the matron, 
en her arrival, an account of herself from the time 
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she left her father's house in Dorsetshire. The 
matron immediately wrote to her friends, and 
received in reply a letter from her aunt which 
corroborated the girl's tale. She was then placed 
in the "Girls' Home" attached to the Kefuge, and 
made useful in the house, but here she became ill 
and had to be taken to the hospital. The exposure 
and cold in her street-sweeping life had affected 
her, and notwithstanding her robust appearance, 
her health remained delicate. When I saw her she 
had just returned from the hospital, and was awaiting 
the result of an application which the matron had 
made to obtain a situation for her. She told me 
she had written several times to her father, and 
getting no reply, at last wrote to her aunt, in whose 
answer she learnt that her father was very glad 
to get news of her, for he had never heard since 
she left nor received one of her letters. The step- 
mother had suppressed them. 

Jane secured the situation, and the last time I 
heard of her she was doing well. Surely no more 
striking case than the above could well be detailed 
to show the need of such protective asylums as the 
Refuge Home. 



CHAPTER IV. 



InMH^nEl €esis. 



** Could we but look into the hnman breast. 
How oft the fifttal blight that meets onr view 
Shonld we trace down to the torn bleeding fibres 
Of a too tmsting heart — ^Where it were shame 
For pitying tears to giro contempt or blame.*' 



The following sad and interesting history cannot> 
I thinks be read without a feeling of deep commise- 
ration for the poor sufferer, now lying in the Infir- 
mary of Workhouse, in a state of great mental 

and physical weakness, and apparently dying by 
inches. 

One very wet night during the winter of 1861, 
amongst the many wanderers who sought shelter at 
the Market Street Kefuge, was a woman, drenched 
through by rain and sleet. She entered accom- 
panied by a little girl of two or three years of age. 
The matron's experienced eye noticed at once that 
her whole appearance was superior to most of her 
companions, and she hastened forward to bid her 
draw near the fire and dry her clothes. The wo- 
man's chief anxiety seemed to be for her child^ 
whom she thankfully confided to the matron's care ; 
as regarded herself, she appeared too exhausted for 
any exertion, and silently swallowing the cup of 
cofiee that was given her, begged leave to go to 
bed. The next morning, when, according to custom, 
th^ rest of the inmatesi were preparing to leave the 
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Sefiige, Mrs. L. (as we will call her) hesitatingly 
approached the matron5 and begged permission to 
remain for a time, as her child was ill-shod, and so 
delicate that she feared to expose her to the rough 
weather ; she added if the matron would but grant 
her request, she would gratefully do any house-work 
that was required, or sew, as she was a good needle- 
woman. Feeling interested, more from what she 
snspected than what she knew about her, and pity- 
ing the poor little child, who was in a very unfit 
state to wander with its . mother in the wet streets, 
the matron consented, telling the woman she might 
stay for a day or two, till the committee met, when 
they would probably take her case into considera- 
tion. Mrs. L. lost no time in trying to establish 
a character for industry, making herself very useful 
in the house ; a week or two passed, and still she 
pleaded to stay on, and none had the heart to force 
her leaving ; the child, too, became quite a favou- 
rite, and was in herself, poor little thing, a plea for 
continued protection. 

Although Mrs. L. never refused doing any of 
the work that was assigned to her, she evidently 
avoided fraternizing with any of the other women 
about the place, being exceedingly reserved when 
in their company, and making friends with none. 
At her urgent entreaty the committee countenanced 
her remaining at the Befuge for a much longer 
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period than is generally allowed ; indeed^ her sojourn 
was prolonged for some months^ and during that 
time she was frequently recommended to families 
by the matron, as a charwoman, leaving in the 
morning and returning at night to her quarters and 
her child, to whom she was fondly attached, and 
who had become quite a petted little refugee* 
During this period, her former history did not 
transpire ; there was that about her which forbade 
cariosity, and repelled inquiry as to what other 
cause save acknowledged poverty had undermined 
her happiness. Soon, however, it became necessary 
that some definite step should be taken to remove 
her from the Refuge, which waa never intended as a 
permanent lodging for any of its inmates ; the ma- 
tron therefore intimated, as kindly as she could, that 
she must really seek another home for herself and 
child. Then it was that, amidst tears and entreaties, 
she unbosomed her sorrows to the kind matron, and 
well indeed might the latter's womanly heart sym- 
pathise with her wrongs. 

Mrs. L. was early left an orphan, and, as a young 
and interesting girl, attracted the kind notice of an 

elderly couple who lived in a pretty cottage in . 

Having known her parents, they determined, on 
their decease, to adopt her, and train her carefully 
for service. With this view they took her into 
their own house, but, instead of being regarded aa a. 
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fiervant, she soon became the pet of the household^ 
and when she grew older was treated as the child 
and companion of her protectors ; and as the old 
couple advanced in years, she became indispensable 
to them. She was a blooming young woman, 
courted and admired by many around her, and con- 
sidered by the neighbours as the sure inheritor of 
the old people's property, which consisted of a 
email independent income, and the cottage in which 
they resided. 

The old man's solicitor was a constant visitor at 
the house ; and had probably an eye to business 
ifhen he improved his opportunities of finding 
favour with the young girl. His attentions were 
noticed by her protectors, who took alarm, and 
gave their adopted daughter clearly to understand 
that though, if she remained single, it was their in- 
tention to leave her everything they possessed, she 

•would not, if she married Mr. , have a farthing. 

This practical obstruction damped her lover's 
ardour, and no more was said on the subject. 

Several years passed, and Mrs. L. lived quietly 
with her old friends ; they at last died. On opening 
the will, everything was left, as had been expected, 
to Mrs. L., and with common prudence she might 
have been independent for life. But her former 
suitor, who had drawn up the will, and was conse- 
quently aware of the exact amount of her posses- 
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«on0, lost no time in renewing his former suit, and, 
1>elieying that he really loved her, Mrs. L. con- 
•sented to marry him within a few months of her 
benefactors' death. Her husband took care not to 
suggest that any settlement should be made on her, 
and, with a woman's trust, she required none, but 
placed her whole independence in Mr. L.'s hands. 
For a twelvemonth they lived in perfect happiness, 
not a single quarrel, she affirmed, disturbed their 
unity ; her husband was affectionate and kind, and 
she was deeply attached to him. On their marriage 
he had taken a small but comfortable house, and 
engaged, as he thought, a good trustworthy servant, 
who was most attentive to her comfort. 

Towards the close of the first year of their mar- 
ried life, Mrs. L. expected to become a mother; 
her husband, with what his wife imagined to be a 
tender care for her, strongly advised her going to 
stay with his sister-in-law in the country until after 
the event should' take place. To this scheme 
Mrs. L. at first objected, as it not only involved a 
separation from her husband, but sent her among 
strangers. But her objections were overruled by 
Mr. L., who persisted in carrying out the plan, and 
his wife at last yielded most unwillingly, fearing 
his displeasure if she further opposed his will. 

She was received kindly by her sister-in-law, and 
shortly after her arrival gave birth to a little girU 
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the same child who afterwards shared her wander* 
ings to the Befuge door. The news being com'* 
municated to Mr. L.^ he wrote an affectionate letter 
to his wife, but did not come, as she expected, to 
welcome his babe, on the excuse of business. As 
soon as Mrs, L. was sufficiently recovered to bear 
the journey, she was most anxious to return home, 
but every letter from her husband delayed her 
doing so ; he always wrote affectionately, but with 
some excuse for not yielding to her wishes* Very 
uneasy at her position, she, as weeks went by iand 
found her still on her visit, appealed urgently to be 
allowed to return, but all was of no avail. Hep 
husband still put off her return, and she dared not 
disobey him. At last his letters ceased altogether. 
In great alarm, after waiting some days for a reply 
to one of her own letters, she set out with her infant 
for her home, fearing to find her husband ilL 
When she arrived at the door she was amazed ta 
see the shutters up and the house closed ; she 
knocked and rang, but all in vain — no answer was 
returned. The servant of the adjoining house, hear* 
ing the noise, at last came out and told the driver it 
was no use knocking, for there was no one in the 
house, the people had left for Australia, and then see- 
ing Mrs. L., whom she knew personally, she started 
back in amazement, and ran in to call her mistress, 
who immediately came out and kindly took Mrs. L« 
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into her own house ; the latter was^ as may be 
imagined; in a perfect state of bewilderment^ not 
being able to believe what she heard — nor was the 
lady into whose house she entered^ with her infant 
in her arms^ less amazed to see Mrs. L. than her 
servant had been ; for they both believed that she 
had sailed for Australia some weeks previously, 
Mr. L. having told them before starting, that his 
wife was to join him at Liverpool. The fact was, 
he had indeed gone, not with his wife, but the ser- 
vant-girl in whom Mrs. L. had placed such confi- 
dence. Before starting, he had sold every bit of 
iheir furniture, as well as the house, realizing 
everything he could, thus premeditatingly leaving 
his wife and unknown babe, without a word of fare- 
well, and, save the few pounds she had in her 
pocket, perfectly destitute in the world. Such heart- 
less villany seems almost incredible, but it is never- 
theless true; for after the poor woman's narrative had 
been taken down by the Kefuge authorities, it was, 
on inquiry, corroborated both by the lady and servant 
in whose house poor Mrs. L. had learnt her fate. 

As tenderly as she could, her neighbour broke 
to the deserted wife the sad truth. She refused 
at first to believe it, and when at last conviction 
gained ground, she became perfectly frantic in her 
agony ; and, touched by her friendless position, the 
lady offered her a temporary home. Barely recovered 

G 
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£roin the weakness attending her confinement,, 
brain fever followed the announcement of her 
desertion. She was taken to 4)ed and kindly 
nursed, but her mind could not recover the shock 
it had received, and from this shelter she was, after 
some weeks, removed to Bedlam, a raving lunatic 
For three months she remained an inmate of this 
asylum, her child being taken care of by a friend. 
In the mean time, no news whatever transpired of 
the heartless husband. 

Mrs. L. at last recovered, and was dismissed 
from the asylum, a wreck of her former self, both 
» ^d Juiy. Her whole being .0- »e.ed 
to concentrate on her little girl, whom she at once 
took under her own care. Her position waa 
indeed a pitiable one, for, save a few pounds 
collected by friends, she was destitute. Being 
herself an adopted orphan, she had no relatives 
to protect her, and had all her life been dependent 
on others. Of her husband's connexions, save the 
sister at whose house she was confined, she knew 
nothing, and she was but too willing to ignore 
her existence. Her clothes and a few valuables 
were still left, and she made up her mind to take 
a small lodging and try and earn a livelihood at her 
needle. Poor thing, she knew not what a pre- 
carious existence is drawn from such a source. 

For more than two years she struggled on. 
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flupplementiDg her small gains by the sale of her 
clothes; as long as these remained, she managed, 
notwithstanding great privations, to maintain herself 
md child in decent respectability; the little girl 
grew and throve, and working for her was the 
great incentive to exertion, and just served to 
balance her mind for the performance of her daily 
tasks. It had, however, been unhinged by a 
shock, the reality of which became vivified by 
every downward step towards want. Her health 
was affected by her broken spirits, and the 
strengthening food and medicines required as 
antidotes she was unable to procure. She conse- 
quently grew worse, and became unable to work, 
and after parting with the last of her possessions, 
sunk into a state of despair at the prospect 
before her. 
• The crisis then came. One day, when she' 
had literally no means whatever of purchasing - 
food or paying the money due for rent, she 
took her little forsaken girl by the hand and 
wandered about the streets, not caring what became 
of herself, but hoping some one would take pity 
on the child. It was in the maze of these 
London streets that she heard of the " Market 
Street Refuge," where wanderers are cared for; 
hope revived at the name, and, wet and weary, 
she found her way there as I have akead^ da^\a^» 

G 2 
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Having thus far traced Mrs. L.'s history^ the truth 
of which may be duly corroborated, I will return 
to the account the matron herself gave me of her 
sojourn there. When positively told that she must 
seek another home, she showed great distress of 
mind, and became quite excited, expressing great 
fears about her child's welfare. In order to calm 
her, the matron offered to keep the little girl fop 
another week whilst the mother went to look 
for work, hoping that by the expiration of that 
time she would have devised some means of self- 
support, and be able to fetch the little one away. 
This offer was gratefully accepted, and the poor 
woman, in a more quiet state of mind, bid good-bye 
to her friends and child, and went in search of work. 
The devotion of the woman to her child, as well 
as the grateful affection she bore to the matron, 
inade the latter feel sure she would return, and she 
was therefore much astonished when several days 
elapsed and she did not appear; but when a week 
or two went by, and there were still no signs of her, 
she became alarmed for her safety. Inquiries 
were set on foot, but nothing could be heard of her. 
The little girl, now apparently deserted by both 
parents, remained under the matron's care, a greater 
object of interest than ever, and a guarantee, it was 
hoped, of her mother's return. Three months 
passed, but no news came of Mrs. L., till one day 
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the matron, who had never ceased making inquiries, 
received a letter from the superintendent of a work- 
house in the west of London, to say that a person 
answering the description of Mrs. L. was in a ward 
in their infirmary, and had been and still was dan- 
gerously ill. Mrs. Jackson, the matron, at once 
started for the place, and there indeed she found 
the poor creature in whom she was so much inter- 
ested, but so altered that she scarcely knew her* 
Mrs. L. was lying on a bed, with her head shaved, 
wandering in mind, and blind, from a malady 
brought on by deranged nerves. 

It appeared on inquiry, that Mrs. L. had been 
aeized with a fit in the street the very day she left 
the Market Street Befuge, and had been carried to 
the Union, where she still lay. When partially 
recovered in body, her mind proved to be disor- 
dered, and failing to give any account of herself^ 
she had been kept there, and was becoming 
gradually worse. The first fit was a precursor of 
continued attacks of the same kind; they often 
occurring as many as three or four times a day^ 
causing her limbs to become rigid, and making 
her perfectly helpless as well as blind. 

On seeing the matron she recognised her, and 
became much excited, eagerly inquiring for her 
child. Mrs. Jackson promised to return and fetck 
the little girl^ which she accordingly iSaSi, ^tA ^^ 
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described the meeting to me as one of the most 
affecting scenes she had ever witnessed. 

When the little one was brought to the bedside^ 
the poor mother could only feel her, and sobbed 
and cried piteouslj, imploring Mrs. Jackson, in an 
excited manner, to be a mother to it. It seemed 
her only prayer and her only wish ; she could not, 
would not rest without the promise. The poor 
child was frightened, and screamed to get away 
from her mother, whom she evidently did not re- 
cognise, and when once released refused to go near 
her again. No wonder I for that poor mother, as 
>fihe sat up in bed, with shorn head and stiffened 
limbs, blind and unreasonable in her excitement, 
was quite unlike the parent by whom she had three 
months before been petted and idolized. 

Other invalids were occupying beds in the same 
.apartment, and the painful scene, as may well be 
imagined, was necessarily terminated as soon as 
possible. The matron took the child away, but the 
interview had been too much for the mother's ex- 
cited brain, and for a time occasioned a relapse. 
Her wanderings were incessant, she talked inco- 
herently of the Refuge, the child, the matron, &c., 
and her touching prayers for them excited feelings 
of pity and commiseration in all who heard her. 

She still lives ; the master and mistress of the 
Union are much interested in her, and Mrs. L. 
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receives from them every attention. But her con- 
dition is a most painful onc^ and tliough she may 
linger some time^ there is no ultimate hope of her 
recovery. 

Another case which excited great interest at 
Market Street was that of a woman and her five 
children^ who all applied late one evening at the 
Befuge. The mother gave this account of herself, 
viz., that her husband was foreman to a railway 
<5ontractor, and had been living at Portsmouth till 
within the last few weeks ; he had, however, been 
out of work for some months, during which period 
they had parted with most of their furniture to 
meet their daily wants. When almost in despair, 
her husband's employer sent him word that he had 
taken a large contract at Liverpool and required 
his presence there at once. With the prospect of em- 
ployment again, he scraped together all the money 
he could, and reserving just enough for his transit, 
gave his wife the rest, telling her that she must hold 
on for a time till he could send her funds to join 
him. Within the course of a few weeks, the man 
wrote to his wife to come up with the children to Lon- 
don, stating if she inquired at the Paddington Sta- 
tion she would find a letter from him containing money 
enough to bring them on to Liverpool, where he would 
meet them. Obeying her husband's directions, Mrs. 
' realized all she could, and Btait^3Lm\Nx\kKt%:^^ 
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children to London. The expense of the up journey, 
however, took every penny she had, and with 
diflSculty she secured enough to cover their fares ; 
but, calculating on the promised letter, she felt sure 
of receiving more when she arrived. With womanly 
forethought, in the sale of her effects she had re- 
served her bedding, thinking, as this was a necessary 
wherever they went, its carriage was cheaper than 
purchasing new. 

On arriving with her children at the Paddington 
Station, she applied for her promised remittance ; 
no letter, however, was forthcoming ; in great dis- 
tress, she begged [the officials to make further in- 
quiry, but, in the bustle of a terminus station, could 
get little or no attention. 

All the clothes they had were carried in bundlea^ 
by the children ; but when she asked for the bed- 
ding, she was told it must be detained until the 

carriage was paid. Mrs. had no friends in town,, 

and in the emergency of the moment knew not 
what to do. Leaving the station with her children,, 
and taking off her shawl, she disposed of it to the 
first purchaser, and with the proceeds secured a 
lodging for the night, at a coffee-house. The next 
morning her position was no better, for, on in- 
quiring again at the station for her letter, she was 
told there was none, and that even had it arrived 
directed there as she named, Mrs. , Paddington. 
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Station, it would not have been taken in. With 
this overwhehning information poor Mrs. re- 
turned again to her children. The proceeds of the 
shawl had only sufficed to pay for the previous 
night's lodging and supper, and the family were 
again in want of food. After thinking for a 
moment what to do, the mother remembered the 
address of a woman living in London who had for- 
merly been a servant of their own, for Mrs. was 

of a respectable family, her parents having been 
small tradespeople. She accordingly inquired her 
way thither, and fortunately found this person at 
home. Her friend was much distressed when she 
heard her tale, and being very poor herself, renting 
only one little room, knew not how to help them. 
Such shelter as she had, she however offered, until 
they could determine what to do. Unfortunately^ 

in their distress, Mrs. had lost her husband's last 

letter, and therefore did not know where to write 
to him for money ; she had no means of raising the 
rent for a lodging ; and so, in her extremity, her 
friend suggested that, as there was an empty cellar 
underneath her room, the family should take secret 
possession of it until brighter fortunes dawned. 

Worn out and dispirited, the offer was accepted ; 
and underground, in a damp, dark cellar, without 
fuel, furniture, or even straw, this poor woman and 
her children passed the night. To satisfy theix 
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hunger during the next few days, they disposed of 
the few clothes they had with them — still hoping 
that, as they called daily at the station, the 
promised letter would turn up. 

Wretched as the shelter was which they had 
secured, they were not permitted to retain it long, 
for the landlord of the house, hearing of the invasion 
of his territory, summarily ejected them. Being 
now completely homeless and destitute, the mother 
was obliged to appeal in the streets to passers-by 
for help. Many to whom she attempted to tell her 
tale refused to listen. At last one gentleman was 
found to give ear to her history, and, immediately 
on hearing it, wrote on his card the address of the 
Dudley Coutts Refuge, bidding her apply there for 
protection — where, as we have seen, she was ad- 
mitted. The next morning, the authorities of the 
place, finding her account was a connected one, gave 
her permission to remain with her children until 
some steps were taken to communicate with her 
husband. 

Towards this object, the master of the Kefuge did 
what had never crossed the poor woman's mind in 
her trouble, viz., wrote to the man's employer at 
Portsmouth, requesting to know the address of his 
foreman, detailing the painful position of the latter's 
family, adding that his wife had proposed to set out 
on foot for Liverpool, but the committee were un- 
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willing to allow her to undertake the journey thus. 
They begged that money might be sent to pay the 
fares of the family by rail. The master also visited 

the cellar where Mrs. had come from, and saw 

her friend, who bore witness to her respectability. 
He then applied at the station, and secured her bed- 
ding for her. In the course of a few days the answer 
arrived from the employer, thanking the committee 
for the kindness they had shown the family, and en- 
closing the husband's address, and sufficient money 
to cover their expenses to join him ; the letter stated 
the man was very anxious about his family. He 
had sent the letter and remittance as promised, but, 
owing to its being wrongly directed, it had been re- 
turned him from the dead letter office. As soon as 
arrangements could be made, the party started. 
They showed much gratitude for what had been 
done, and in a letter which they wrote to the 
matron to announce their arrival, enlarged on the 
benefit the Refuge had been to them. Fortunately, 

on joining her husband, Mrs. 's troubles were 

temporarily at an end, for he was in full work, and 
quite able to support his family. 



CHAPTER V. 



®|f^ liflb 'gznt Hffttgt 



HomeleBB near a thousand homes I stood. 

And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food. 



It is always pleasant to be able to report cheer- 
inglj on any work undertaken for public good. 
Haying invited in " Our Homeless Poor" sympathy 
with the Refuge operations in Field Lane^ I wish 
here to inform those whose interest I may have 
awakened of its rapid success. 

The grain of mustard seed originally dropped 
into the wretched soil in that locality has spread 
into a mighty tree. 

When I first visited Field Lane some three or 
four years since, it might be classed among the 
charities of London whose struggles in order to 
meet the objects which called it into existence 
depended on the unwearied and continuous efTorts 
of its founders. Each winter the preparations for 
the perspective thousands who were to claim its 
shelter, were laid in faith that God's blessiug would 
keep the hand of benevolence open and supply 
their need. The hope on which these eflfbrts were 
built was, " Sow beside all waters, with a blessing 
and a prayer," and a more than usual amount of 
fruit was culled in the harvest that followed. 
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Four years since^ the nightlj accommodation 
offered to the wanderers who flocked to Field Lane^ 
was of the roughest description, and very limited in 
its extent. The Women's Refuge was litde better 
than a bam, reached by an upright ladder, in which 
there was no accommodation for classification, in- 
dustry, and health. The schools were ragged in 
nature as well as name, and there was no Infants' 
Home at all for the many little ones neglected by 
unnatural parents. 

The resources of the Society were too restricted 
to allow more than a temporary shelter to be offered 
those in need, and little help provided for special 
cases of distress. The existing wants, howeyer, 
represented by claimants for protection, suggested 
manifold reforms, could but a spur be given to 
charity to raise the necessary funds to carry them 
out. 

That stimulus was given by one of those leadings 
of Providence which, unexpected and unlocked for, 
turned the current of benevolence in the direction 
of their wishes. The pen of a ready writer attracted 
public attention to Field Lane ; there had been a 
silent watcher of that dark cloud of misery which 
nightly rose over the centre of London, and also of 
the humane efforts made to meet its approach, and 
that watcher, gifted with a power few possess, sent 
forth an appeal for Field Lane, in the shape of a 
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powerfbl leader in the Times newspaper. Witk 
unequalled pathos, that pen laid bare the misery of 
the sufferers who frequented Field Lane^ described 
the efforts of some to obtain work^ and their failure^ 
and touched responsive chords of sympathy in every 
benevolent heart that read the narrative in the 
columns of the Times. The purse strings of the 
affluent^ the self-denying gifts of the less wealthy, 
the mite of the poor themselves answered the call, 
and in a few weeks no less than £7000 were added 
to the small means and uncertain fortunes of the 
Society's funds. It is interesting to note^ amid 
large sums sent^ no less than five hundred donors 
of one penny each and under. 

Help had been appealed for on the principal ground 
that the Refuge premises were so small that num- 
bers were nightly sent away to pass the night under 
archways, or in the open streets. On the receipt, 
therefore, of the munificent sum raised, larger and 
more suitable premises were at once secured, and 
to provide a permanent income for the support of 
such, £5,500 of the capital was sunk in its endow- 
ment. The yearly subscriptions, added to this s\im, 
enable the managers to keep up the enlarged bene- 
fits that were opened in connexion with these new 
premises. 

The public interest thus awakened for their 
work has never died away, and although it could 

H 
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not be expected that so large a sum as £7000 should 
be yearly sent^ yet contributions of all kinds have 
poured in to a considerable amount^ authorizing the 
expenditure entailed by the various vents of useful 
labour established under the Refuge roof. I here 
name a few of the channels which this benevo- 
lence now supplies. First, ^ new Refuge was built 
for the women, which, in comparison to the one de- 
scribed ^nd represented in the wood-cut frontispiece 
of ** Our Homeless Poor,** is a very palace of com- 
fort and luxury. Here, at any rate, its wretched 
inmates have free air and ventilation, light, warmth, 
and the means of cleanliness provided for them, — 
there being washing rooms, and hot and cold baths 
adjoining their dormitory. There is also a lodging- 
house for boys under a given age, another for girls, 
and a Home for houseless girls and servants out 
of place ; two comfortable rooms for the matron, 
and an infant school capable of accommodating 200 
children. ' 

And all these enlarged operations of usefulness, 
under God's blessing, sprang up with mushroom 
growth from the well-directed pen of a benevolent 
mind. A pen that God gave power to vivify the 
pictures which it drew, and to rouse benevolence 
thereby to the work which needed to be done ; a 
work which, had that pen been laid aside, might 

ve taken years to accomplish. 
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Last year the Female Refuge at Field Lane 
admitted into its dormitories 2^496 homeless and 
hoiifieless women. In the Servants' Home 307 young 
women were provided with situations, 137 were 
sent from the Refuge to situations, and 220 be- 
«ides provided with employment. 

The Male Refuge sheltered 7,740 persons, of 
whom the greater number were driven there by 
absolute necessity, men and boys whose only mis- 
fortune was poverty arising from want of employ- 
ment. To enlarge further on the work carried on 
at Field Lane, would be but to repeat what has 
already been narrated of the Market Street Re- 
fuge. They are sister societies, working out the 
same schemes of usefulness, founded by the same 
Christian faith and love. Both are, I believe, 
equally worthy of support ; the one has at present 
met with more success from its publicity, the other 
requires but to be made known, I trust, to be 
-equally supported. I shall merely therefore close 
this chapter by introducing two or three interesting 
cases of relief, collected from the Society's books, as 
samples of the protection it confers. 

"M. A. D., 13, a bright-eyed little girl, stood 
shivering at the Refuge door one cold evening, seek- 
ing admission. The matron readily took her in, 
and, struck with her appearance, tried to elicit some- 
thing of her history. She was a homele«.^ ot^V^aja.^ 

h2 
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and had earned a scanty subsistence for two years 
and a half by flower-making. The work being dull, 
she was compelled to seek shelter at the Refuge, 
and thankfully received the bread and coflfee. The 
child was perfectly friendless. She was docile, 
intelligent, and very interesting. A benevolent 
lady was interceded with (who is always ready to 
help) in order to get her into a training schooL 
At first the child was delighted with the proposition, 
but always had some reservation: *she thought 
she should like it, but had not quite made up her 
mind.' On being eventually pressed for her reason 
for thus putting it off, she revealed her secret. 
* She had a sister, 16 years old ; she must see her 
first, and could not till Thursday.' Why ? ^ Because 
sister's in prison, and will not come out till eight 
o'clock on Thursday morning.' After a few wordfr 
of encouragement she promised to bring her sister 
straight to the Refuge when she came out. Previous 
to this she had been at immense pains in collecting 
rags and waste pieces, which she sold for IJcf., and 
purchased potatoes, to make a great treat to her 
poor sister when she came from prison. The two 
sisters came back together; and never will the 
matron forget the loving tenderness with which the 
little sister welcomed the elder. It was a meal of 
herbs sweetened by love. The poor creature had 
been sent to prison for ten days for tearing up her 
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clothing, which had become so filthy as to be un- 
bearable. She was recommended to go into the 
workhouse, and during the night, as they refused to 
give her fresh ones, *to tear her own up.' This 
advice was followed, and imprisonment was the 
result. The next day the little one had quite made 
up her mind. She was ready and willing to go to 
school, where she has been for four months, bear- 
ing an excellent character, the expense being paid 
by the lady alluded to. 

*^ The elder girl has been admitted to a Home, 
and has proved a good girl ; and though afflicted, per- 
haps unto death, she has a good hope, through grace, 
of exchanging her present suffering for a crown of 
^lory. These girls had been very well educated, 
and were the offspring of respectable parents. By 
their deaths they had been thrown friendless and inex- 
perienced upon the world. By the Refuge shelter, 
both have been rescued from ruin, and one has found 
the path of God." 

**C. C, left a young widow after two years* 
marriage. A beautiful needleworker. Badness of 
business threw her nearly out of employment. By 
immense exertion she could only earn Sd. per day ; 
could not pay her lodging, and therefore came to 
the Refuge. By her steady behaviour was ap- 
pointed monitress at the Refuge. Deafness pre- 
vented her going to service Good work was 
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obtained for her^ and she is now well paid for it. 
Like all the inmates of the Sefiige, she attended 
the Bible Classes and the Kagged ChurclL Had 
been a Boman Catholic. Was conyinced of its 
errors and delusions^ and^ bj the teaching of God's 
Spirit^ she has been enabled to lay hold of the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour as the only hope of 
salvation." 

**Mr8. N. has three children at school. * Being 
absent for two or three days,' says the master, ' I 
visited them; four children were lying at the 
comer of the room, on a little straw ; and a broken 
chair, an old table and bedstead, comprised all the 
furniture ; no fire ; the mother crying— for forty- 
eight hours she had not tasted food, nor her husband, 
nor children ; nor for three days had they any fire 
— the father had been out since half-past four o'clock 
in the morning, seeking work, and had not then 
returned. The mother had been out for an hour, 
trying to borrow a penny, to buy one pennyworth 
of bread, without success. Through the kindness 
of a school friend, coals and bread were supplied, 
and with tears streaming down her eyes she ex- 
claimed, • Thank God !' " 

^'Mrs. M. has a husband and five children. I 
found them, during the severe frost, lying on a 
Backing, with an infant two days old, only partially 
covered with an old patchwork quilt. After an 
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immediate supply of blankets^ food^ and clothes^ it 
was found there were two other children ill, who,, 
with the father and another child, slept on the bare 
boards. They were almost without clothing, had 
no fire for two days, and without food nearly as- 
long. It was one of the most wretched sights I 
ever beheld. But, thanks to the kind friends wha 
support Field Lane, they were speedily supplied 
with all that was necessary to alleviate their 
distress.. The father was a total abstainer, and 
an industrious man. The poor woman cannot re- 
gain her strength, and it is feared her constitution 
has received a shock under which she is gradually 
sinking." 



CHAPTER VL 
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** WiBdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom ; and 
with all thy getting get nnderstanding." 

" Take &8t hold of instruction, let her not go; for she is thy 
life." — ^Pbo'vbbbs. 



In dwelKng thus long on the painful details 
cjonnected with the misery of the lower classes, 
especially of the female portion of their ranks^ the 
questions naturally suggest themselves — What can 
be the primary cause that leads to the evil we 
deplore? How, under the existing arrangements 
of society, can we hope to avert it ? In reference 
to the first query — the experience I have gained 
from a personal and daily acquaintance with large 
numbers of our London poor, leads me to believe 
that the destitution into which we find so many 
hopelessly plunged, arises from their own ignorance 
of the essentials necessary to their advancement in 
life. Incapacity might be, in fact, the brand affixed 
to the larger portion of these sufierers, and that 
not from any normal physical deficiency, but from 
the neglect of parents and the want of early training 
in their youth. Circimistances deprived them, as 
children, of the education required to form their 
characters and direct their latent powers into 
independent channels of usefulness, and so they 
grow up mere useless women, living from hand 
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to mouthy depending on the help of others, unable 
to help themselves. This one fact was ignored in 
iheir bringing up, viz., that there must be training 
and education for every position in life, and our 
sex suffers from being deprived of it ; go where we 
will, this mass of untaught women meet us at every 
turn, our Unions are full to repletion, our peniten- 
tiaries, our very prisons are overburdened, whilst 
the hidden misery of the thousands who exist (God 
only knows how !) in the garrets, cellars, and courts 
of our metropolis, is almost beyond belief. If the 
entire resources of these latter were collected, and 
distributed separately among them in the propor- 
tion considered necessary to maintain health, even 
by parish authorities, the one half would barely be 
provided for, whilst the rest must be left to actual 
starvation. 

; It is just this ignorance of the incapacity we 
have named, on the part of the higher classes, that 
makes them so unwilling to believe that the want 
and misery they occasionally hear of is not the fault 
of idleness and vice in the poor themselves. Those 
who live on the prosperous side of life, and do not 
personally investigate the causes of events beneath 
them, cannot, in fact, solve the problem, why on 
the one hand so many destitute women abound, 
while on the other they themselves and other em- 
ployers are vainly attempting to secure household 
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servants^ laundresses^ nurses, &c., being obliged to 
bold out fancy wages to tempt such into their 
service. This anomaly is daily brought before me 
as a proof of the demoralization of the needy, and 
their unwillingness to work. 

The best reply to such representations would be, 
perhaps, to invite employers themselves to visit 
the localities where these poor women abound; 
they will find them herded together in such abject 
want, that the presumption would be that any 
offer of employment, that merely promised to secure 
to them free air and food, would be eagerly 
competed for. Let the vacant situations be named, 
with the duties attached to each, and then let 
employers select for themselves those among the 
women who are competent to undertake them. 
How many would be found fit to respond to the 
call? How many could be drafted from their 
miserable quarters into the tempting positions of 
independence ? From my own experience of such 
attempts, I do not hesitate to affirm, that not one 
in twenty would be found capable of entering on 
any office of abUity and trust, or to perform any 
duties beyond the commonest charwork. IncajH 
able would be the stamp affixed to almost all, and 
employers would leave the spot answered. But 
were such a practical result to their inquiry 
possible, they would probably be im^ree*.^^ ^^6Jb^ 
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the important fact which the country now seems 
so slow to accept, namely, that there is something 
totally wrong in the education of our girls, to 
throw so many helpless women on the world's 
<5harity for existence. To condemn them as a 
body, is to call ourselves first to the bar of inquiry. 
The fault of their position does not lie at their 
door, it is society's, and unless remedied, society 
must expect to bear the fruit of her negligence, in 
an increase of rates and an increase of alms. The 
great misfortune is, that this evil increases, not 
only in its direct effect, but in its future results. 
It is not the public purse alone that is touched; 
these helpless incapable creatures in woman's form 
are the mothers of a future generation, and their 
children grow up under the same dark shadow. 
Thus the seed of a degenerate womankind is. 
annually being reared ; yet each child is bom with 
A mind capable of instruction, and, were culture 
^and education bestowed upon it, might be made a 
useful and independent member of society. But 
neglect chokes every latent talent and energy, and 
habits of indolence acquired in youth are seldom 
lost in after-life. Can we then wonder that moral 
inertia taints the atmosphere in which they dwell ? 
In painting this picture of incapable women, some 
persons, imagining it to be overdrawn, may remark 
tiat even nature, without education, would not 
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produce such a helpless race as I depict. I accept 
the assertion as possible^ for God leaves nothing 
imperfect in His providential care. Thus we find 
that nature^ when left to work out its own develop- 
ment^ provides the opening mind of infancy with 
elements whose atmosphere has ever been proved 
invaluable in cultivating the mental growth, viz., 
the protection and sanctity of home, and the tender 
influence of parental love. In this sacred soil, 
<Aara«ter is moulded, and generous impulses are 
strengthened and protected. Let children be placed 
within these strongholds, and the impressions they 
receive will generally remain when youth is 
gone. But under the present social arrangements 
of life, an extinguisher has been placed over this 
desirable system of home-training. In the large 
towns, where the population need it most, we 
have literally no homesy in which children may 
be taught, and no mothers to teach therriy lifers 
duties. In other words, the influence bound up 
in both these names is virtually extinct. The 
occupations of the parents now keep them both 
employed at a distance from their dwelling during 
the entire day. The household hearth can never 
therefore resound with home sounds; no mother's 
cheering voice can dictate to each child its daily 
duty; in the majority of cases the door is locked 
at early dawn, and the little ones eith&T Ixsc^^^ 
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into the streets to play till night, or sent to the 
nearest school, while those old enough to turn 
their labour to any account are expected to add 
their quota of gain to the family purse. Working 
women's children are therefore shut out, from their 
tenderest years, from nature's hoUest influences. 
When evening brings each member of the family 
back to the room that is rented more for a sleeping 
apartment than aught else, one and all are 
generally too fatigued to do more than eat their 
hard-earned meal and retire to rest. Frequently 
the children come home first, and, worn out by 
their unnatural labour, purchase from their self- 
earned wages their own crust, and go to bed before 
the heads of the family return. Many mothers 
have told me that they rarely see their children, 
except asleep, unless indeed it be on Sundays. 
Such children may therefore be said to be reared, 
as a class, without the knowledge of domestic 
affection. Early left to shift for themselves, the 
premature self-dependence that is instilled into 
them engenders a want of respect for authorities. 
The lessons of self-control and self-government, 
so essential to the perfbimance of every duty,^ 
are unknown. There is no interest to be culled 
from the monotony of their work, except that of 
money-making, a gain in which they do not 
participate* Self therefore is the only object 
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which they nurture, and their young lives are spent 

in a struggle to keep their individuality aUve. 

The freedom and joys of childhood, and the 

unselfishness encouraged by a natural association 

with one another, are unknown ; thus the unchild- 

like child lapses into the woman before her years 

warrant the change, carrying with her the crudest 

ideas that happiness consists in pleasure-making 

and dressing smart, &c. ; controller of her own 

earnings, she often half starves herself in order 

that her appearance on Sundays may equal that 

of other girls. From one employment, she 

passes to another, or perhaps enters service, leaving 

at the end of a few months with the excuse of 

bettering herself, but in reality because restraint is 

irksome to her; and untaught and undisciplined, 

often ends by making an improvident marriage, 

or doing worse; in either case being totally 

unprepared for the consequences, should she find 

herself left a widow, or — as is too often the case — 

a deserted wife, with a young family to provide for. 

To account for this depreciating change in 

woman's social condition, and also for her acquiescence 

in the neglect of her maternal and household duties, 

it would be well to take a retrospective glance at 

the combined causes which have occasioned this 

depreciation, and which leave so many women to 

fight the battle of life without educational strengjtk 

for the conflict 

I 
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« The last of God's created workSj 
Woman be thou the best- 
Fulfil thy holy destiny. 

Thy Maker's high behest ; 
Be thou the helpmeet true and kind« 
On whom man's heart may rest. 

"Amidst the sour corroding cares. 
And loud contentious life — 

Amidst the tumult and the din 
Of this world's bitter strife. 

Be thou the one calm sheltered spot, 
The quiet of man's life. 

" Oh ! be thou like an instrument. 
On whose responsive chords 
Sorrow and joy alike may find 

Accompaniment to words. 
And mingle their sweet Toices with 
Its musical accords." 

The Dove on ike Cross. 
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** Woman," says Dr. Henry, " was not taken froift 
the head of man that she might govern hun, nor 
from his feet to be trampled on, but when she was 
made she was taken from his side as his equal, from 
under his arm to be protected, and from nearest his 
heart to be beloved." 

Such is the position we would fain see woman 
occupy, being looked upon by man as among the 
especial gifts committed to his keeping, to be cared 
for, worked for, and protected from oppression by 
man ; ministering to his comfort in return with that 
care, tenderness, and obedience, which are the fruits 
of gratitude and love. 

Were such a position open to every woman now, 
could each one thus fall into her own niche at the 
household hearth and be provided for by father, 
huf band, or brother, merely called upon in return to 
fulfil her domestic duties and make her protector's 
interest her own ; were, in fact, Eden restored, and 
Daan what he should be; did sin and self not inter* 
vene, and woman. Eve-like, walking in his shadow, 
there would be no occasion to advo<i«A«i"^^\si»s5L^ 
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nffiiU/' or ieek io enlirt public eympaibj in her 
behalf: 

If, fowooth, this happy gnardiansMp was only 
relsiU|UMbed bj the female sex from a love of 
independence and a dislike to subjection^ the sen- 
timent would be one to condemn^ and^ under these 
drcumitances, we could well understand the dis- 
couragement such women would receive who^ 
TOluntarily forsaking the shelter Providence had* 
assigned them, stepped forward on the arena of 
life as their own bread-winners. But this pro- 
tective power, poetical as it is in theory, willingly 
Hi one would wish to see every woman enrolled 
under its influence^ having no need to assert her 
own personality, because, "bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh," her interests were as dear to man 
as his own, is a theory which, practically reduced 
to everyday experience, cannot^ in the present age, 
regulate the social condition of the sexes. Society 
now presents a different aspect to that which it 
formerly did, each class quitting the retirement 
of domestic life to plunge into the struggle for 
wealth, which pervades the nation. 

Before tins impetus was given to civilization, and 
when agriculture and similar pursuits were the^ 
prinei}>al vents for trade, there was tittle call for 
independent action in women, and they rarely tboi 
were found to take any part in general industry. 
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Woman's sphere was then essentially defined ns 
'^Home/' and her daties^ as Mrs, Sigoumey has 
practically left on record, comprehensiye ones* 
**The sanctuary of the hearth, the throne of the* 
heart, the moulding of the mind in its first forma- 
tion, power over the realms of sorrow and of 
suffering, all ministrations of love, from the cradle 
to the sealing of the sepulchre, these were her 
cares, and her education was adapted to her sphere, 
whilst, reUeved from the engrossing an^dety of 
individual support, woman had free vent for the 
cultivation of the affections and the nurture of the 
household gods." 

In that primitive age even ladies of rank were 
not exempted from work, but were expected to 
know the mysteries of the kitchen, with all other 
useful branches of domestic economy. It was the 
mistress who then instructed the servant in her 
duties ; not, as now, the servant knowing far 
more than the mistress ; education was not a theory, 
comprising anything, everything, or nothing, but 
was adapted to the position and wants of the pupil ; 
and as woman's right was the right of dependence, 
there was no need for exterior industrial pursuits to 
be taught her. Such a system seemed to work 
well enough as long as it was allowed to last, cer- 
tainly with greater protection to woman than since 
civilization has changed her ]^08itiQn \ «.t «:a:^ ^^^^^ 
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the social annals of history famish no such statistics 
of female destitution as are now to be met with» 
In former times chivahy was not a name, but an 
accepted responsibility, and weakness sheltered itselT 
under its wing, woman being the first to be protected 
in times of danger and distress. 

Small as might be her sphere compared with 
what is now open to woman, yet there was range 
enough for her influence to work with weight on 
the world without. Each family hearth was a 
field, whose soil was committed to her care to till, 
to sow, and to reap; her reward, the firuits ex- 
hibited in her children when arrived at man's estate. 
The word mother was a title carrying respect, a 
household name to be revered. Home was the- 
sanctum of the aflections, an anticipated rest after 
toil, children the playthings and delight of the 
dwelling, and family ties were a binding engage- 
ment for mutual support. 

Here then was woman's defined work, and here 
her toil of hand and heart. Her wages were not 
as now in coiuy but in kind. Sustenance and pro- 
tection, with a freedom from the cares of self-support,, 
being the equivalent for love's labours and duties'" 
performance. 

. The change from agricultural to mercantile pur- 
suits first disturbed this order of things. Commerce- 
became the leading feature of the age, and industry^ 
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impelled by the ingenuity of man^ opened new doors- 
for labour of aU kinds^ whilst inventions and inventors 
daily increased. To develope their schemes, the prac-^ 
tical application of mechanical labour was required. 
To secure such at the lowest rate became an object^ 
and as in most of these industrial occupations per^ 
sonal strength was not so much needed as mechani-* 
oal application, the idea suggested itself that women 
could perform the tasks as well as men, with the 
additional advantage of their not needing such high 
wages ; for whatever they were paid was at first 
merely supplementary to men's earnings. We do 
not find that any objection was ever raised by men 
against their wives and daughters thus adding their 
quota to the family purse ; on the contrary, they 
seem to have encouraged the movement, the posses-* 
sion of extra money in hand outweighing the 
thought, that it was possible that the means taken 
to secure it might react in the diminished comfort 
of their homes, and in the extra expenditure entailed 
by waste in the absence of the house manager. 
Besides, when men had once made the discovery 
that some women could be their own bread-winners> 
they seemed to take it for granted that all should ; 
and showed themselves but too willing to shake off the 
Adamite responsibility they were formerly under, 
save where inclination or the law compelled them to 
act otherwise. 
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Capitalists profited bj the moyement of adopting 
female in lieu of male labour^ for as long as this 
was forthcomings money could be doubled^ and 
qpecnlators sprang up on every side^ impatient to 
be rich^ whilst workrooms^ manufactories^ and 
houses of business were opened in every direction. 
These lured women by wholesale from home pur- 
suits to enlist in such labour as was paid for 
in coin. Machinery also being brought to bear 
on domestic occupations^ lessened their home 
work; hence the relations between the sexes and 
their distinct spheres of action merged into one 
common competition for gain. Whether this state 
of separate interests has a beneficial result on the 
nation at large^ is perhaps questionable. A certain 
nmnber of women there may be who are endowed 
with sufficient strength and activity to meet man 
on an equal footing of independence. The larger 
portion, however, as is shown by our poor-law 
returns, suffer indescribably from being morally 
and physically incompetent to fulfil the burden of 
self-support assigned to them. 

But this somewhat unnatural movement for 
cheap labour did not stop here. It was soon found 
that children, even those of a tender age, could be 
made useful in connexion with the workshop and 
the loom. Accordingly, to supply the existing de- 
mand for hand-work, they were unscrupulously 
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drawn from the school^ the playground^ and the 
hearth^ and joked to labour's wheels. The neces* 
sary result has naturally followed. By this entire 
revulsion in our social arrangements^ our hearths 
and homes are neglected ; and their soil^ unwatered 
and unsown, cannot bring forth the same flowers of 
vu-tue or fruits of domestic training. The opening 
mind of childhood is cramped in its growth for 
want of maternal care, and the helplessness of in- 
fancy stamps its dwarf-like form on the minds of 
our grown men and women. 

When this old kingdom of dependence was first 
upset, and women entered on competitive industry 
for independenccy there was sadly wanting among 
their order a few intelligent leaders to foresee and 
forestall the confusion that necessarily followed a 
want of proper organization in their employments. 
Expediency should have dictated that an education 
and a classification for work were two elements as 
necessary for the success of their efforts as for those 
of men. This organization is wanting, conse- 
quently they now compete with one another in its 
various branches most unfairly ; often, when their 
own occupation fails them, becoming marauders on 
their neighbour's territory. 

With men, whatever their position in life, from 
the peer to the peasant, there is in their youth an 
adaptation of mind to their after-sphere q€ d»;^Ss^^ 
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Boys have the question continually ringing in their 
ears, *^What are you going to be?" Thus the 
bent of their minds is developed and encouraged. 
In the lower classes, where they frequently follow 
their father's trade, they are from childhood ini- 
tiatedinto its mysteries, and enter on their work 
with some knowledge of what they are. going to 
undertake. There is also this great advantage in 
man's work, that their separate trades or vocations 
are sectioned out for them, and fenced from open 
competition by either apprenticeships or special 
training for their work ; thus they have only to find 
their level in their respective trades, competing 
with a given number and no more. With women, 
on the contrary, there being little classification of 
labour, they have, unfortunately, to compete with the 
whole working world around them. For instance, 
when men are thrown out of employment, we da 
not usually find them borrowing their neighbour'a 
trade and entrenching on his business. The brick- 
layer does not turn carpenter, nor the carpenter 
smith, neither the shoemaker a tailor, nor the tailor 
a hatter — -each keeps to his own vocation, waiting 
till work is again to be had, and providing against 
such times of emergency by joining trades' unions, 
clubs, &c. The self-supporting woman has no such 
scruples. If fine-ladyism, teaching, or service 
£ajl her^ she will turn to dressmaking, millinery^ 
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•or shoebinding, mantle, stay, or glove-making; 
in fact, will take up any occupation that comes in 
her way ; but as each vent of female labour is 
ahready over-stocked, she only displaces some other 
worker, causing endless disorganization and con- 
fusion. Nor have women any protective clubs to 
fall back on, while strikes, man's protection against 
oppression, are unknown as well as undesirable 
among them. Another evil consequence attending 
this disjointed labour is, that we seldom find women 
arrive at perfection in any of the various branches of 
female handicraft, for the attempt generally to do 
a little of everything ends in nothing being weU 
done. Doubtless, were women given the chance, 
after they had selected a distinct branch of labour, 
of being protected in it from the innovation of 
uninitiated hands, and were paid in proportion to 
the merit of the work, they would be encouraged 
to attempt a higher standard, and thus raise their 
position ; but till some such organization is framed, 
there is little oJr no incentive for exertion. For 
instance, women can earn now as much almost by 
common slop-work as by fine needlework, and this 
is why there is such difficulty in securing good fine 
workers; and it stands to reason that few will spend 
extra time and eyesight over the best work, when they 
find that such labour is not rewarded by any higher 
remuneration. Although as children they are not 
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taught in our schools as they should be^ yet many 
women, when grown up, would no doubt teach 
themselves were there, any hope of their persever- 
ance being rewarded, but the prices paid hold out 
no inducement to application, and their " incapacity^* 
therefore remains stereotyped through life. At the 
^* Institution for Needlewomen," at Hinde Street, 
Manchester Square, the practical result of this in- 
<»pacity has been fully tested. In the year 1861 
six hundred of the applicants for work, women 
calling themselves professed nedlewomen, depen- 
>dent on such resources for bread, were admitted 
into the workrooms on trial ; of that number not 
above 5 per cent, were found capable of executing 
the finest work required in ladies' imdergarments, 
a few only could do ordinary fine work really well, 
while many were dismissed as incompetent for 
coarse Government work of any kind. To many of 
these women I have frequently (in commiseration 
for their tattered appearance) distributed clothing, 
common print dresses, petticoats, &c., but had I 
not employed others to make up these garments, 
they would have been useless gifts ; the recipients 
neither knew how to cut out or to make them, 
"they had never been taught," yet they called 
themselves " needlewomen^^ and by competing with 
this class were aiding to keep down the wages of 
those who really understood work. The latter 
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could, perchance, just manage to execute Buch 
slop-work as was paid for at the lowest price ; yet 
equally mixed with such incompetent hands I have 
frequently found average good needlewomen at 
work for the same hire. The latter had either hot 
been able to get better work, or found that the slop- 
work paid as well in the end. Incentive and pro- 
tection is therefore what are needed to classify 
these as well as other kinds of female workers. 

And here I must boldly address a few words to 
my lady readers, for they have the power, had they 
the will, in a great measure to remedy this evil. 
They require the best work, and complain when 
it is not done as well as it might be. Let me beg 
them then, by way of encouragement, to pay a 
higher price and thus help to raise the standard 
of work. Let needlewomen find it worth their 
while to take pains, and the improvement will be 
shown. As one who is deeply interested in this 
class, and has narrowly watched their fortunes for 
some years, I cannot, under the present state of 
things, wonder that good needlewomen are scarce. 
I have seen the few who are really good workers, 
and in whose hands the best work for ladies has 
been placed, outstepped in their gains by the 
common worker, who, getting over the coarse seam 
rapidly, makes up in speed what her neighbour 
spends in care. I have known ladies, while they 
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luiTe pnifiod die former labourer, complain when 
an article which takes her two days to make well 
and neatly has b^n charged for at the rate of 
2s. 3A, bargaining for the deduction of the pence, 
<m the ground that they get it done cheaper else- 
where ; this has happened over and over again ; the 
result is that the fine worker, discouraged at the 
waste of her capital, lime, ceases to take a pride in 
her work, and prefers to make soldiers' shirts, '^as 
they pay better and don't hurt her eyesight." The 
aame ladies whose love of cheapening has aided to 
place this extinguisher on competitive merit, will 
nevertheless drop, with a generous hand, gold into 
the poor box, or subscribe handsomely to charitable 
societies, totally ignorant of the damper they had 
thrown on the toil of their struggling sister. It 
was ** want of thought, not want of heart. " In repre- 
senting that higher wages and less charity would 
'equalize the purse, and yet raise the self-respect of 
the poor, I hope I may convey, without offence, this 
hint to the thoughtless. I am certain that an 
extra sixpence paid to a poor woman, as a true ac- 
ceptation of honest and efiective labour, is worth 
double its value as a gift bestowed in the light of 
charity. 



CHAPTER X. 
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*< Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers onlyi deoeiving 
your own selves." — James i. 22. 

" Talk not of feelings and of frames, 
When dnties round thee lie ; 
They are bnt empty sounds and names — 
These a reality. 

(( Waste not thy life in idle dreams 
Of what that life should be ; 
But live it, use it, for it teems 
With tasks for you and me. 

« Talk, it is easy, dreams are sloth-— 
Here wishes, idler still ; 
Thy heart and hand, God wants them both 
To love and do His will. 

<( Then rise and in its strengthening might 
The narrow path pursue ; 
There wait, or watch, or rest, or fight— 
Whatever is duty do. 

*> Do with that earnest faith, whose creed 
Here words could ne'er declare ; 
Spoken in every daily deed, 
And every mighty prayer.** 

HONSKLL. 



I 



The incapacity I have been treating of among 
women^ and which lies at the root of the sin and 
misery rampant in our large towns^ is unfortunately 
not confined to the poorest^ or rather to the lowest 
class alone> but is to be met with among what are 
termed the different grades of educated women; 
the word educated being in many cases a total 
misnomer^ for beyond reading and writing, there 
are numbers whose faculties never receive any 
specific culture. These persons, who swell the 
ranks of the needy, are principally the children 
of small tradespeople, and have, in their youth, been 
brought up at home in indolent indulgence. If 
we trace their antecedents, we generally find that 
their parents have been among the multitudes who, 
instead of labouring to place their offspring out in 
the world, either in service or some other healthy 
occupation, have blindly joined in the struggle for 
false gentility^ imagining that by making their 
daughters governesses, or keeping them at home in 
idleness, their own position in life is raised. During 
the life of their parents, and while they caaewL^-^x^* 
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ihem, girls thus nnrtared look on life as a scene of 
amusement, and make dress and appearance their 
chief aim. A little desultory assistance in house- 
work, and badlj remunerated crochet and em- 
broidery, form their principal occupations, the 
proceeds of the latter being generally allowed 
them for pocket money, and by this their taste for 
finery is fed. To see these girls, especially on 
Sundays, dressed out in apparel imitatiye of ladies 
who drive in carriages, and to learn their parents' 
position, discloses at once the shallow sense of both. 
To what practical use could such flaunting flimsily 
dressed dolls be converted ? 

. Amid persons of this dass, the attempt to vie^ 
with the prosperity and wealth around them, leads 
to a monetary crisis, and either failures render the* 
parents bankrupt, or death deprives their children 
of a home ; their daughters then not only find them- 
selves totally unprovided for in a pecuniary point 
of view, but are also left without any resource 
to which they can turn for a 'livelihood. Thou- 
sands of young women so situated are annually 
thrown on the world, and drift down the stream 
into absolute want, mingling at last with the lowest 
class of poor. It would be almost impossible to^ 
pourtray in language sufficiently strong the utter 
incapacity of this class for any independent means- 
of support. One has only to see and talk to them 
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to be convinced thatj left to themselves to gain their 
own bread, no honest path can be open to them. 
They are literally worse off than those bred to 
want, not having acquired the habits of endurance 
and patience which the latter so wonderfully 
possess. For a time, it may be, pride and hope 
•^cause them to struggle on, and they endeavour 
ix) keep up a respectable outward appearance at 
the expense of internal privations. We also find 
them flocking in numbers to obtain such situations 
:;a8 they have been taught to consider genteel, the 
;post of nursery governess being the most coveted, 
but nine out of ten fail to secure such a position ; 
and, after a taste of life's privations, hope sinks 
within them, and they succumb to want. Fearful 
are the numbers who then yield to the temptations 
•offered of any provision where idleness and tem- 
porary ease afford a means of escape from starva- 
tion. It is from this class of girls that the ranks of 
t;hat fearful army of prostitutes (20,000 of whom 
•exist in London) is replenished. Can no -pre^ 
ventive educationary measures be adopted to thiA 
their numbers ? 

•Only yesterday I came across a family in great 
distress, who applied to me to procure them 
employment. The daughters were a practical 
illustration of the ** bringing wp^ I have described-; 
they were five in number, the eldest t^ewfc^-^xx.^'^^ 
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jaaagtai fffitem jtajB of age; bodk fkeir f ie aU 
were afire; ilie fiidier bad beat a groeer, but bad 
finled e%^ yean befixe, and oould do bat fiftde in 
Ae irvf of aupp o rtii ig Us cfafldien. In ibe ocNme 
4»f co n r er a at ian, I learned fiom tbe dangbtera 
Ibat tbe wbole finnity bad suffe red tbe greatest 
prhration^ frequently making but one meal a day 
by tbe week togetber; notwitbstmding tbis, two 
of tbe px\B wbo came to me were smartly dressed, 
neither crinoline nor artificial flowers being spared 
in their i^rpareL I commented on this^ adding that 
I was astonished, if what they represented was trae, 
that so many strong healthy girls should be 
contented to remain starving at home, when service 
and emigration were open t5 thenu To my remark 
on their dress, they replied, that they had oxdy 
two suits of respectable clothing among the five 
sisters, which they were then wearing; not one 
had a change of undergarments; they added that they 
bad tried to get situationB, but that no {>ne would 
take them. I could not wonder at this as I looked 
at their tawdry appearance; indeed, I found on 
further inquiry that not one of the sisterhood was 
competent to undertake the duties of either cook, 
housemaid, or nurse, and as to emigration, the same 
deficiencies precluded the idea. We then discussed 
their capability for the last resource of the destitute, 
viz., needlework. Crochet, embroidery, hair-nets. 
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thej could do^ but when it came to the question of 
good^ plain needlework^ such as I had it in my 
power to supply them with, not one of them could 
undertake it. Nor did this ignorance seem to shame 
them; there was a jaunty air of self-sufficiency 
which ill became their position, a willingness to 
remain dependent on their parents rather than to 
support themselves* Unable to render them any 
assistance I dismissed them, with a painful convic- 
tion that should their father die, and they be 
left unprotected as well as unprovided for, theii^ 
future would be fearful to think of; yet these 
girls may be taken as samples of the way in which 
three-fourths of the young women in their position 
in life are brought up* Such is the experience at 
least of most of the persons connected with the 
task of investigating the causes of distress among 
women. In proof of this I will relate in detail 
some of the results of the attempts made to alleviate 
the sufferings of women by providing them with 
the means of self-support. 

My readers will doubtless remember that not 
many years since there was a stir made about the 
increasing number of destitute women belonging to 
'the educated class. The Edinburgh Review ^ in an 
article on female employment, first aroused think- 
ing minds to the subject by the startling fact it 
-announced, that over two millions out of six of our 
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fsoimlarywomen were either obliged to support them- 
f elves by their own labour^ or live on the charity of 
bthers^ On comparing the few sources of labour 
lelt open to these large numbers^ and the small 
remuneration paid for any woman's work Whatever^ 
(the conclusion, arrived at was^ that the sufferings 
(find privations among this class must be intense^ 
^and that it required further investigation. The 
press took up the subject warmly, and, notwith- 
standing a large amount of opposition, advocated 
their cause, and proposed that fresh vents of labour 
rshould be open to women. 

Public opinion, however rich in theory, was slow 
to itccept facts ; satisfied with what should be, and 
ignorant of what was, it for a long time was loth to 
tadmit the real necessity of women being obliged to 
exert themselves apart from the cradle and the 
heaiiih. Too much education, it was suggested, 
would unfit them for household duties, marriage 
was supposed to be the legitimate calling of all, and 
family arrangements were theoretically continued 
on the supposition that every woman would find a 
;husband, and that every household afforded do- 
mestic employment enough for its female members. 
Fresh facts, however, were brought fprward to 
meet these theories. It was proved that no less 
th|ui two out of the three millions of the self-sup- 
jx)rting women quoted, were unmarried, and more- 
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oVer^ from the inequality of the sexes, and the 
surplus . of female population in the country, that 
these numbers were likely to increase rather than 
diminish. This assertion was corroborated by the 
Census of 1861. " So far from our countrywomen,** 
it stated^ ^' being maintained as a matter of course 
by us, the bread-winners, three out of six millions 
of adult women work for subsistence, and two out 
of three in independence.** The tale was plain 
enough, and led to the conclusion, that with this 
new condition of affairs, new duties and new views 
must be accepted. On this, the world's practical 
ones set tq work to see what new channels of inde- 
pendence could be open to female ability. Several 
energetic and benevolent ladies of position, anxious 
to be pioneers of a new era to their struggling 
sisterhood, applied their minds to organize schemes 
of usefulness. Offices were opened in London, and 
other large towns, where the employer on the one 
hand, and the would-be employed on the other, 
could register their various needs and capabilities. 
By these agencies it was hoped that many might be 
assisted to secure independence, who, left to them- 
selves, would have no opportunity of bringing their 
skill to any remunerative mart. In many cases 
this result was arrived at; but on a broad basis, the 
experiment has principally served as a realizing 
test of women's insufficiency. Employers were 
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found not unwilling to aid in this work by experi- 
menting in female lal)Our^ but the trial of many 
of the first e«ayiBt8 was not encouraging; the 
want of application and perseyerance in women 
themselves being found to stand in the way of their 
general advancement. It is not lack of will to 
commence that is complained of among them ; on 
the contrary, there is a great deal of spasmodic 
energy, springing &om a sanguine hope of immediate, 
results, which often leads women to undertake and 
even to conquer the first difficulties ; but it is the 
steady plodding necessary to arrive at perfection 
that is usually wanting in woman's character. This 
never having been considered as a necessary quality 
in their education as children, the mind cannot ac^ 
quire it in later years. Boys are forced into habits 
of application, their parents being sensible that 
without it they never rise in life, and when this 
principle of perseverance takes root, it generally 
proves the stronghold of success. But the chance 
being great that girls may escape labour by mar-* 
riage, no discipline of this kind is enforced on them ; 
on the contrary, they are encouraged to acquire 
a. smattering of such accomplishments as are likely 
to add attractions to their youth, and are actually 
prevented from acquiring habits of perseverance5 
on the ground that their time being of small 
value, they can be made serviceable to any one's 
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calL Not till they are thrown on their own re- 
sources for support^ and are left to battle with life 
on the same terms as their brothers^ does this great 
want show itself. Then the inequality of theit 
education is keenly felt and daily proves itself a 
serious drawback to a successful issue of their work. 
The many branches of employment that were 
suggested as likely to prove remunerative to women^ 
were principally law-copying, designing, wooden- 
graving, moulding, hair-dressing, dial-painting, and 
other light occupations; some of these employ- 
ments do not require great mental power, whilst 
the lightness of female manipulation is peculiarly 
adapted to their execution. On the first idea, that 
these employments might become remunerative, 
numbers of women applied to learn, having highly 
coloured views of the independence they would 
quickly attain ; whilst classes were opened with a 
view to render the learners eligible to engage in 
these crafts, hoping they might thereby obtain a 
livelihood. I have closely questioned those con- 
nected with the management of these branches, as 
to the cause why they are not more generally fol- 
lowed as a profession. The answer from one and 
idl is invariably the same. Not one woman in ten 
possesses sufEcient accuracy or patience either to 
-copy or finish the details of work. Now, this 
want of accuracy is simply a habit of allowing oilq.- 
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9eV to do dmigB earelemij, and, we know, ma j be 
eonqnered hj patient sqppfication, bat women fiul in 
Hob fitmi haTing no bigber standard b j wbieb to 
jndgetbeir powers tbandior own sensations. Urns, 
on the first indication that there is no rojal road to 
independence, tbeir zeal becomes damped, and, bulk- 
ing among tbeir own orders examples of snccessfnl 
persererance, they yield to disconragemoit, often 
backing ont of the race they had so bopefblly 
entered on, witb the hackneyed excuse, '' I tried, but 
find it is more difficult than I expected." 

The lower orders execute work because they have 
been trained to it, educated ladies abandon it because 
ihey cannot train themselves to perseverance. This 
want of application in the attwiment of any definite 
object renders it also bazardons to risk any terms 
of apprenticeship where premiums are involved, and 
specific duties entailed. The doubtful and disap- 
pointed, therefore, eagerly seek to enlist in any 
undefined work, where their deficiencies can be 
balanced by goodnature and passive endurance. 
Notwithstanding tbe large number of destitute 
women who apply at the various offices, registered 
situations requiring trust and capacity remain long 
vacant, while the post of nursery governess is 
claimed by thousands. At the Office of the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of Women, 19, 
Langham Place, the Secretary lately mentioned to 
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me that so numerous were the women who sought 
the Society's protection^ that no less than eighty 
had applied the previous week. Of these^ more 
than two-thirds were incompetent for any post she 
had to offer. From the Society's last Beport I 
quote a paragraph. 

'^ In the work of the Society the committee have 
increasing experience of the defective education of 
women^ while the applicants show great ignorance 
both of the necessity of such trainings and of the 
importance of accuracy and thoroughness generally* 
The demand is almost exclusively for women fitted 
for posts of responsibility, and for skilled labourers 
in every department of handicraft and art. The 
committee may add that the need of some trusts 
worthy test of woman's abilities is very frequently 
pressed upon their notice." Indeed so apparent is 
this want, that it is only here and there among 
the numberless women who offer themselves to the 
Society for employment that selections can be made* 
So barren is the training most have received, that 
the risk is too great to entrust them with the duties 
demanded. There is also this additional reason 
for extra care in the recommendations, and extra 
energy and fidelity in their fulfilment ; viz., that 
the pioneers of a new trade bring discredit to the 
attempt by incompetency, and injure the prospects 
of those who might follow in their steps. 
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Tried by an organized test^ applicants are found 
wanting^ and^ mortified and disappointed^ realize^ 
perhaps for the first time^ the true application of the 
word education. Of course there is nothing but to 
fall back upon the old and already overstocked 
female occupations^ and finally to enter the lists of 
distressed governesses^ or still lower^ distressed 
needlewomen. A lady^ upon the accuracy of whose 
information I can rely^ and whose whole life is 
devoted to sift and place in situations of trust such 
as are found to be efficient^ told me that a friend of 
hers lately advertised for a nursery governess ; the 
duties were by no means lights the salary only £15 
per annum. She had, notwithstanding, 810 appK- 
cations for the situation ; and another lady, whom 
I personally know, received 300 to a similar de» 
mand. I myself not long since answered an adver- 
tisement for a young friend as companion. The- 
reply was, that mine was the 450th letter received,, 
and doubtless the experience of others who have 
attempted to reply to similar advertisements, i& 
little different; a sufficient proof that there is a 
want unsupplied in the industrial education of 
women. Instead of inculcating general usefulness, 
they are forced in one direction for support, and' 
that in a narrow channel where there is no compe- 
titive encouragement or hope of rising in the world 
by their own exertions. Had the register officer 
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done no other good but that of exposing the defec* 
tire education of the female sex^ they would be 
invaluable^ but I hope they may lay the foundation 
of a better system of education; for the present 
generation of resourceless women, promiscuous cha- 
rity alone can intervene between them and want. 
But there is, as has been shown, a loud call for 
remedial measures, in order to rescue the young 
women of our day from the same sad fate. 

There are, however, a certain number of women 
who, benefiting by the classes opened to aid indi- 
vidual effort, acquire a degree of proficiency in 
various arts, but with them the difficulty in the 
way of advancement lies in the want of indepen^ 
dently acting. As long as the work is placed in their 
hands, they do it well, and gladly benefit by the- 
results, but they are generally found looking to 
some one individual to supply them with work, and 
make but insufficient attempts to secure it for 
themselves. They resemble birds, who, although 
fledged, are idly unwilling to leave the nest that 
fosters them; they lack faith to believe that self- 
reliance is a cruse which rarely fails, and that they 
must learn to use their own energies as their capital 
in life. This lack of self-reliance is proved by the 
many helpless women ever found clinging to the 
skirts of any one energetic leader ; that leader may 
succeed in raising her followers to a certain ijoint <^€ 
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power, but there they remain, draining her energies 
without using their own. A moral nightmare seems 
to seize them at the bare idea of overstepping any 
conventional habit in the pursuit of their acquire- 
ments. The remark of a lady who was expatiating 
on this subject amused me much ; she was telling 
me how interested she had lately been in the case of 
a young person whom she had had taught hair- 
dressing with a view to establish her in that busi-f 
ness. Her aptitude being great, she was soon able 
to set up for herself, but her courage failed, *^ and 
though," said the lady, " she will willingly practise 
on me and my friends till we have scarcely any 
hair left, I cannot get her to accommodate the 
public in general, even where she might conve- 
niently do so." 

This disinclination for independent action is the 
natural result of woman's clinging nature, and were 
all secure of a strong arm to lean on through life, it 
would doubtless be considered too interesting a fea- 
ture in our social relationship with man, to disturb. 
But, living as we do in an age when daily experi- 
ence only confirms the fact that such pretty weak- 
nesses, unaccompanied by wealth to support them, 
are no longer recognised as interesting, it becomes a 
duty to strengthen the mind and prepare it for self- 
reliance. 

The fear that exists in the minds of most men 
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that the female sex^ if encouraged^ will unduly exer- 
cise their freedom of power is, I believe, a mere 
hydra of the imagination; for save where necessity 
compels it, independent self-action is naturally un- 
palatable to women. 

What we want to create is a race of energetic 
feminine women, who, divested of self-assumption, 
can yet be equal to the emergencies of the positions 
in which they are placed. To secure such, educa- 
tion must fit them for the active duties as well as 
the passive enjoyments of life. To be *^up and 
doing" is as necessary to happiness in prosperity 
as for support in adversity. Habits of useful acti- 
vity, once learnt in daily life, are inestimable ; for, 
independent of the bodily and mental health they 
promote, circumstances may. rob the highest of 
position, and the wealthy ones of to-day may to- 
morrow be called to bear the cross of labour (if 
cross it be). Self-reliance ensures a position, and 
its owner may claim the promise made to those who 
go forth in duty's strength. 

If this education for Industrial Activity in every 
sphere of life could but be inculcated, woman 
would be raised nearer man. We should not find 
so many of them mere idols and playthings, passing 
their time in a round of empty folly ; indulged, but 
not trusted ; lying on the surface of man's afiection, 
but not admitted into the stronghold of his confi- 
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dence ; the first to parade by adornment their hus- 
band's credit or gain, the last to be entrusted with 
his difficulties, or warned when ruin is at hand» 
Does not this picture carry truth as applied to many 
wives and daughters? and does it not aggravate 
their position, when bereavement renders them 
destitute ? 

To a considerable extent, nature is formed by 
habit and education ; and frivolity and vain show^ 
the two causes of half the failures of the day, are 
more induced than natural. If two persons are 
yoked together, it is necessary for the success of 
the occupation by which their subsistence is gained 
that BOTH should have some direct acquaintance 
with practical life, otherwise the one undoes what 
the other accomplishes. Yet how few women, even 
in the upper classes, are initiated into the nature 
of the commonest business transactions. With 
many wives, had they been considered capable of 
understanding the precarious state of their hus- 
bands' affairs, and openly invited to share in his 
anxieties, the remorse of having hurried on his 
failure by extravagance they might have restrained, 
would have been spared. 

The fears hinted at by some weak persons, that by 
women becoming men's competitors in industry, the 
position of the latter may be weakened, is simply 
visionary, for any attempt on the part [of woman to 
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assert an equality with man, must prove a failure. 
Their powers are in as marked a contrast as is the 
physical nature with which God has endowed them. 
As womeuy they may accomplish much, within the 
rangeof their own attributes; doors, at present closed, 
will open to their influence ; gentleness will cleave 
them a path through difEcuIties ; simplicity transport 
them over quagmires of contention, and trust pro- 
vide them with many guides, while their interest in 
domestic duties will exempt them from the excite- 
ment connected with ambition, that iffnis fatuus 
which so often divests man's labour of enjoyment. 
On the other hand, let women enter on the path of 
industry with masculine weapons, and their downfal 
is evident ; with their loss of feminine personality, 
they at once part with the virtue given them in lieu 
of strength, and, unable to trade with borrowed 
capital, become mere idle schemers. Thus, much 
ridicule has been thrown on woman's work by a 
few masculine minds having set up in defence of 
what they considered to be " women's rights," in- 
fringing on those of men by adopting their dress,, 
deportment, manner of speech, &c. Surely no 
taste could well be worse than such a preface to 
their appeal, for, by imitating the other sex, they 
set aside the existence of the very rights which 
they profess to believe are trampled on. In 
fact, they demand an equality of indeijei^dftTM^^ 

l2 
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which requires nothing of men but good-fellowship. 
Far from acknowledging their assumption^ men 
naturally laugh at the false position they take^ and 
whilst the latter are, generally speaking, found 
ready to aid with hand and heart those working 
women who, clothed in feminine armour, seek their 
counsel and advice, keep aloof from this regiment 
of rebel angels, in whom they recognise but a bad 
imitation of themselves. 

The civilization of the day, as we have shown, 
now frequently places women in the position 
hitherto occupied by men, and there can be no 
reason why they should not fill these posts with 
dignity and yet retain their feminine individuality 
there. 

The roughest and manliest of the stronger sex 
are often found equal to the performance of the 
most delicate tasks. Why, therefore, should not 
their sisters enter on the labour of industry 
without losing the refinement of their nature ? 
Surely, by an extension of utility, society need * 
not be deprived of its finer vitality ! On the 
contrary, women have the power to disseminate 
their influence in every fresh branch of commercial 
labour in which they engage. By thus acting, 
many a path of industry that would otherwise 
be left rugged and bare of refinement, may be 
smoothed for future generations. 
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Volumes might be written on the ruinous con- 
sequences entailed by the folly of parents in incul- 
cating fine-ladyism on their portionless daughters. 

Such parents tie their children's hands in youth 
by the enervating cord of unwarranted luxury, 
and then throw them, thus bound, on the stream 
of fortune, unable to stem the tide that overtakes 
them. How few of those left unprovided for by 
bereavement have ever had any industrial training 
offered them. How few have ever garnered, in 
prosperity, any knowledge that they can trade with 
in adversity I Nothing, I think, can exceed the 
wretched lot of those who, having in early days seen 
opportunities pass by them unclaimed, are necessi- 
tated to sit in idle regret, following with vain 
longings the shadows of their former fortunes. 

The most degraded of our sex have not arrived 
at that unhappy position save step by step, and 
most will tell us that there were moments in their 
lives, when, had the race of honest independence 
been open to them, they would thankfully have 
started in its path. 

It was, however, the feeling of their own igno- 
rance that kept them back from unequal competi- 
tion. Hope of success they had none, they therefore 
entered the lists of chance. In this uncertain 
warfare it is they first learned to traffic with 
honesty — and then, to drown the misery their sin 
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entails, they steep their remorse in foi^etfiilness 
and drink. 

Would that any arguments could arouse parents 
to take warning by the examples of starving incapa- 
city that daily present themselves at the door of 
industry, demanding in pity a trial. 

New channels of independence are now being 
organized to meet the wants of future generations ; 
unless, however, parents will recognise their object, 
and bring discipline and common sense to bear on 
the effort, it would be better at once to vote a super- 
numerary rate for helpless women, than waste time 
and money in such attempts. 

To judge by the degree of shame educated women 

attach to independent labour, one would almost 

imagine that the age was retrograding, and that 

idleness was the insignia of civilization. In Eastern 

countries, where women are not allowed souls, we 

find, indeed, that indolence is a mark of position — 

thus the symbol of feminine rank in China, for in- 

^•stance, is perfect inertia, and to secure the impos- 

csibility of such a state being infringed on, the nails 

<of the Chinese ladies were formerly encouraged to 

;^row as long as they could, thus impeding the use 

of the hands. In many cases wooden splinters 

were attached to the finger ends, and on these the 

nails were bound lest they should break. The 

^length of a woman's nails was thus the sign of her 
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rank. So much importance was attached to this do- 
nothing symbol, that in families where there were 
several daughters, and where the parents were not 
wealthy enough to keep all in idleness, one of the 
number was selected for this honour, and her nails 
accordingly cultivated from infancy to secure her 
promotion. We should think it no compliment, me- 
thinks, to be likened to these Chinese women, and 
be thus doomed to sit in idle state nurturing our 
finger-ends to a due anti-labour length. Yet, virtu- 
ally, are not many parents imitating their Chinese 
brethren by training their children in helpless 
dependence on servants ? Let each girl, as well as 
each boy, be taught self-dependence, and then, 
should the day of weakness overtake them, its staff 
will be nigh for their support. 



CHAPTER XL 



^obttnmnt Watk 



APOLOGY. 

« The formal world relaxes her cold chain 
For one who speaks in nnmbers ; ampler scope 
His ntterance finds, and, conscious of the gain, 
Imagfination works with bolder hope 
The cause of grateful reason to sustain ; 
And serving truth, the heart more strongly beats 
Against all barriers which his labour meets 
In lofky place or humble life's domain. 
Enough ; — ^before us lay a painfdl road, 
And guidance have I sought in duteous love 
From Wisdom's Heavenly Father. Hence hath flowed 
Patience, with trust, that whatsoe'er the way 
Each takes in this high matter, all may move. 
Cheered with the prospect of a brighter day." 

WOBDSWORTH. 



While advocating for women a Bjstematic training 
for definite channelfl of independence, I would wish 
to give further publicity to the fact of the erection 
of the new workrooms at the Pimlico Government 
Depot, and the establishment of the staff required 
to execute the work done there. 

These large buildings have just been completed 
with a view to economize Government expenditure, 
by doing all the cloth work required for the army 
on the premises, and using sewing machines for the 
execution of such work* As far as regards the 
question of just and remunerative wages, no better 
possible plan can be adopted than this direct com- 
munication between Government employers and 
employees. Oppressive hire cannot exist under the 
eye of Gt)vemment authorities themselves; and 
should competition even here reduce labour below 
the minimum required.for necessary existence, such 
a state of things, confirmed by Government experi- 
ence, would doubtless lead indirectly to an antidote 
being applied by legislative interference. 

It is much to be wished that in the execution of 
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all Government needlework such a direct super- 
vision could be adopted. At any rate^ this wedge 
once introduced into the present system of contract 
work^ leads to a great opening for female indepen- 
dence^ which it is most desirable to extend as far as 
possible. 

If a careful organization and superintendence be 
exercised over the large body of workers that will, 
ere many months have passed, be congregated in the 
PimUco workrooms, we may treat this in the light 
of a distinct employment, for which girls may be 
educated, and in which capability may find its level. 
Under the arrangements now completed there, no 
less than 1000 Government workers will be re- 
quired, and this number will probably be increased. 
It has wisely been decided by the authorities who 
were instrumental in erecting the workrooms, that, 
inasmuch as the work has to be done on the pre- 
mises, married women are not eligible for the occu- 
pation. By encouraging such to come out to work, 
their homes and children are neglected; therefore. 
Government being anxious to discountenance such 
neglect, reserves this large vent of female indepen- 
dence to single women and young girls only. It 
is, therefore, sincerely to be hoped, that an opening 
which appears likely to become a blessing to many 
of the self-dependent women of the country, will 
not degenerate into a mere commercial transaction. 
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for want of rigid discipline within its ranks, and 
active interest from without. 

The principal work to be executed is cloth work 
— trousers, coats, caps, &c. A large portion of this 
will be done by the sewing machine, for which 
preparation has to be made, by tacking, pressing, 
and finishing off; ten hand-workers are required to 
keep one machinist in full employment. There are 
gradations of skill in the several departments of 
labour connected with the cloth work, and with 
such, a corresponding scale of hire. The wages that 
can be earned are from twelve to twenty shiUings 
per [week. To congregate 1000 young women under 
any circumstances in any given locality, is a serious 
responsibility ; but with the additional power of 
freedom which their own exertions secure to them, 
double care should be taken lest their position 
should lead to self-indulgent habits, love of dress, 
and disregard of parental restraint. These conse- 
quences, however, have been well considered by 
the kind-hearted and wise authorities, who are 
taking every precaution they can to pecure the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. I was conducted through 
the new workrooms by these gentlemen ; very pa- 
laces they are indeed, for the encouragement of 
industry, and the promotion of health and happiness. 
How small and slow appears any private effort for 
social improvement when compared with the Tjro- 
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gress of a Goycmment scheme. A private individual 
resolves to attempt a reform^ and begs and borrows 
a few hundred of pounds to carry out his cherished 
scheme^ and at last^ after great efforts^ the plan is 
set on foot ; but the work goes on slowly, requiring 
unabated and active watching in order to keep its 
pulse in motion. On the other side, when once the 
all-powerful voice of the nation has decided that a 
thing is to he^ Government, just as it should when 
Ihe good of the country is in question, waives every 
difficulty, and votes whatever sum of money is re- 
quired for carrying out the object. 

If it is a building that is necessary, the best 
materials, the best workmen, the most cunning arti- 
ficers are set in motion, and ere one has time to 
believe it possible, the erection is completed, the 
necessary staff is organized, and the scheme is in 
full and active operation. 

Thus, indeed, the new Government workrooms at 
Pimlico seem to have risen, like magic, out of the 
ground, and when filled with workers, will probably 
be visited as one of the Industrial Exhibitions of 
the country. The principal room is arranged to 
accommodate 1000 workers. It is lighted by an 
arched glass roof, or skylight, running the entire 
length of the room, and giving full light in every 
corner. Bound this room, and reached by a wide 
etaircaBe, is a corresponding gallery, both wide and 
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loftj. Here the sewing machines are arranged at 
uniform distances from one another. There are also 
smsJl side rooms^ with stoves for heating the irons 
required to press the cloth-wort Rooms for the 
girls to hang their bonnets and cloaks^ others for 
them to take their tea in^ &c. In fact^ as I have 
before said^ nothing has been spared^ either in ex- 
pense or forethought. 

Success^ independent of the mechanical perform- 
ance of the work, will, of course, depend upon the 
selection of the workers. At present, while I write, 
not more than a hundred have commenced their 
operations, and these have been selected from the 
daughters, sisters, and friends of the .subordinate 
officials engaged in the various Government works 
at Pimlico. The remaining 900 have yet to be ap- 
pointed. In the present urgent demand for female 
labour, one can well imagine the rush of competent 
and non-competent hands to obtain such an opening 
as this affords. Hew will the selection be made ? 
Certainlj the gentlemen authorities have not time 
to search out and find fitting pupils. 

We all know what an amount of interest and 
trouble it takes to get protegees suitably provided 
for. There are the best girls in our Sunday-school 
classes, the daughters of our pensioner widows, and 
of old servants who have married and come down 
in the world. Well, here I believe is a chance for 
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putting such in the way to earn their own 
living. 

From the conversation I had with the authorities^ 
I think I may assert that they would be glad to 
avail themselves of any such recommendations^ pro- 
vided a test of capability was affixed. 

Capable and respectable young women are needed 
at Pimlico, as elsewhere, and how are they to be 
secured without draining the already thin ranks of 
respectable and capable maidservants ? I believe. 
Government itself, notwithstanding the advantages 
it has to offer, will find a difficulty in filling this 
splendid workshop with capable, respectable hands, 
unless it co-operates with schools and training esta- 
blishments, creating thus a race of workers adapted 
to the specific work it has to give. This is a corre- 
sponding movement I would fain see commenced. 
Already the difficulty of securing competent hands 
has presented itself, as it invariably does, in any 
female labour test. « 

One of the gentlemen high in office at Pimlico, 
and the principal mover of this new plan, was 
lamenting to me that so many of the girls who were 
taken on had to be taught before they could be 
made serviceable. He had passed through the 
rooms, and seeing them in tears over their work, 
had good-naturedly inquired the cause, and had been 
told by the new-comers, " They'd never been taught 
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to work, and couldn't manage it." This gentleman, 
well known for his kindness and liberality, has 
himself provided poor girls with the necessary in- 
struction rather than allow them to be dismissed. 
But this benevolent individual assistance cannot be 
expected to be applied to the numbers in general, 
and the want, therefore, requires to be met outside 
the walls of the building. 

Now, with a certainty of work, a certainty of 
good wages regularly paid, a certainty of kind and 
generous treatment, wholesome atmosphere, and 
moral supervision, does it not become a question 
worth the consideration of either Government itself, 
or private benevolence, whether it is not desirable 
to open a nursing workroom in the neighbourhood 
of Pimlico ? Instruction in such work as is required 
could then be given to respectable girls selected 
from schools, or taken on private recommendations. 
Such a training establishment once organized, the 
authorities at Government quarters would only 
receive on their books such young persons as ap- 
plied for work with certificates from the heads of 
the training school. 

This classification of labour, once so guarded, 
would render the workers safe from unfair compe- 
tition; and as the first thousand young women 
either married off, or passed out of Government 
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emplojy m relay would be readj to take their place^ 
and carry on the woric 

The power now rests with GoTemment authori- 
ties to make what ronditians diej choose with the 
emfJoyment thej have to ofier, and any arrange- 
ments enforced for the benefit of the chss they 
intend to employ cannot be objected to. Now, 
before habit stereotypes conventionality into law, 
is the time to let expediency take the place of 
custom, and to act firmly thereon. Already a wise 
step has been taken in providing a uniform for the 
workroom; this is desirable, inasmuch as it will 
impede competition in dress among the girls whilst 
together ; though probably the Sunday display of 
j9mart attire will be proportioned to the restriction 
^f the week, unless common sense and a desire for 
; saving come to their rescue. Girls who can earn 
from twelve to twenty shillings, will remain in 
possession of more money than is good for them, 
»even after they have reimbursed their parents for 
their maintenance, and I think preventive measures 
against frivolous expenditure might very fairly be 
. organized for their benefit. Why, for instance, 
should not the same system be adopted as lias been 
;S0 successful in the Shoeblack Brigade? There, 
the members of the brigade receive, themselves, 
vOnly a portion of their earnings in direct money; 
iheso latter are divided into three portions; one 
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goes to the parents of the boj for his maintenance, 
one to himself for his own wants, and the third is 
deposited in the savings' bank for his future bene- 
fit. Each boy has his own banking book, and 
knows exactly what his wages are, and how his 
bank account increases ; he can draw on his sayings, 
should there be sufficient cause for the expenditure 
proposed, but the principle of saving once com- 
menced, generally grows into a habit, giving an 
impetus to the encouragement of thrift and economy. 
Some plan of this kind would, I think, be wise in 
connexion with the payments made to the girls in 
Government workrooms. 

What I would, however, lay most stress upon, is 
the need, at the commencement of this machine 
work, to confine its specific labour to respectable 
girls only, and that no elections should be made 
from mere compassion to the struggling fortunes of 
parents, unless their daughters could pass the cer- 
tificated examination in all essentials. We all 
know, that in all large establishments it is ex- 
tremely difficult to discriminate beforehand, as to 
the advisability of trying new hands, with the hope 
they may turn out advantageously. In the hurry 
of business engagements, in a press of work re- 
quiring immediate execution, one is apt to form 
hopeful judgments, omit necessary inquiries, and 
thus unwittingly, a few black sheep get into tke 

H 2 % 
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fold^ and by erfl ocmimiiiiicatioiis infection spreads 
ere the alarm is giyen. 

N0W5 a certificated testimonial of character and 
ability wonld^ in a measure, obyiate this risk, and 
any after mde or nnseemly behavionr would can- 
cel such a certificate, and eject the offender. From 
such a badge being demanded firom all the girls em- 
ployed alike, a mutual respect and good feeling 
would be established, none being able to weaken 
another's character without full cause, and inquiry 
being made. 

The certificate would cancel any rumours that 
might be attached to them before they passed their 
examination, placing all on an equal footing of 
respectability, whilst any after scandal would be 
reported to the authorities, and investigated ac- 
cordingly. 

A form of compliance to rules and regulations 
should, I think, be signed by every newcomer; 
their age when admitted, and the wages they com- 
menced with, might be attached. 

Here, too, would be a good opportunity for in- 
troducing female supervision in connexion with 
Government employ. Surely, among such a large 
body of young women, engaged in mere mechanical 
work, which leaves the mind free, it would be 
advisable to give a feminine complexion to the 
inifuences that surround them, providing them 
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tiurough the same source with such indirect instruc- 
tion as is compatible with the fulfihnent of their 
work. 

Such feminine influence can never beneficially 
arise from the desultory, though well-intentioned 
medium of either honorary or voluntary supervision. 
To be efiectual, it must proceed from responsible 
authorities, in the shape of paid Government Lady 
Directors, who are vested with power, and whose 
duties would be to interest themselves in the 
mental elevation of the young persons over whom 
they were placed. To these ladies or lady, cases of 
insubordination, quarrels, sickness, absence, &C.9 
would be reported. Through such an agent, ad- 
missions would be made and discussed; besides 
which, among so many young girls, there must be 
continually occurring cases in which the influence 
of an educated lady, to whom the girls could look 
up for advice and assistance, would be beneficial. 

The matrons appointed to overlook the work 
could not be expected to combine with their super- 
vision the influence a lady would have. Gentlemen 
authorities may be all-sufficient to regulate the 
price of labour, the routine of the workroom, and 
the establishment of exterior order, but surely, 
with no disrespect whatever to them, they are not 
the best agents for extracting and inculcating 
feminine qualities. 
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I can quite undemand and appredite the 
care which wUl^ donbtles, make male anthorities 
careful how they introduce lady helpers into their 
workroonu. 

Power once given is not easOj withdrawn^ and 
the confusion that might arise from a number of 
well-intentioned^ but injudicious ladies. Tying with 
each other i^ testing pet plans for social reform^ 
would probably disorganize and impede the work. 

What is wanted is a email staff of salaried and 
educated ladies^ appointed by these gentlemen 
themselves, to act under their authority. The 
duties of these ladies should be defined, and adapted 
to meet the wants of the moral and religious im- 
provement of the girls. They might also, without 
any derogation of position, become their paymasters,, 
and receive their savings. These latter duties 
would give a great insight into the characters and 
individual habits of the workers, which might be 
acted upon as circumstances gave opportunity. 

The reason that cloth work pays so much better 
than any other is from there being at present few 
who are trained to execute it ; and to keep up the 
wages that can bo earned at it, it is not desirable to 
throw it open to every girl who is out of place, or 
ditinclinod for service on the ground of being inde- 
I)«ndout of oontri>l. A judicious choice requires to 
/>e iimdo a^ to who shall be passed into Government 
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employ, protecting the work by not introducing- 
more than may be needed there. To show that 
there must be a definite kind of proficiency, not 
required in common sewing, when the tailoring 
branch of the Institution for Needlewomen was 
opened, the numbers who could perform the cloth 
work were so few compared to those who swelled 
the application-list of shirt workers, that many of 
the latter earned 16*. to 18*. per week, while the 
former, working the same number of hours, did not 
gain more than 5s, or 6*. The difference was the 
protection special ability gave, impeding competi- 
tion in the one case, while in the other the entire 
female working world throw themselves, when other 
means of living fail. 

In the decision arrived at, to employ only single^ 
women and girls in the new workrooms at Pimlico 
a great many tailoresses will be thrown out of em- 
ployment who performed this work before at their 
own homes, and it would therefore be a charitable 
act to permit such of their daughters as have been 
taught the trade, the opportunity of helping their 
mothers, by passing the examination for work, sup- 
posing such a test to be required. How and where 
are they to apply for this initiatory step ? Hero- 
then, I think, an intermediate agency is required,, 
combining, as in the Brockham Industrial Home^ 
private benevolence and public aid. Here, volun- 
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taiy effort might organize its own schemes of use- 
fukiess^ and prepare^ outside the Goyemment gates, 
private classes of instraction where applicants could 
be taught; nor in the expenses connected with such 
a scheme do I suppose that Govemment would be 
backward in granting defined pecuniary assistance 
towards securing for themselves eflScient work- 
women. 

At present, most of the girls already employed 
at Pimlico, reside with their parents ; but probably, 
as their numbers increase, their wants will give rise 
to independent dwellings being erected in the 
neighbourhood, where such as have no friends near 
can bo located. These again would be wisely con- 
stituted under educated female influence. Endless 
are tlio opportunities for good that will probably 
suggest themselves to thinking minds, in connexion 
with this youthful army of workers, who will, ere 
longt bo in full operation in the South West dis- 
trict of London, 

From what I personally know of the authorities 
at Uoad quarters, I feel sure they will gladly give 
thoir countenance to any efiectual preventive mea- 
•uro« of evil, which may be suggested to them. 
But they will, I think, wisely convince themselves 

firsit that such measur^^ are likelv to be useful to 

* 

IIkvio whom thoy employ, 

VtTT mucK good might be dcme by opening for 
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the girls evening classes, combining amusement and 
sympathy with instruction. The hours that their 
labour extends are from 7 a.m. till 6 p.m. They 
are not, therefore, supposed to be able, after such a 
long restraint, to attend to any grave lessons, and 
the name of school would probably weary them; 
but amusing evenings, spent where they could com- 
bine a cheerful atmosphere and elevating influence, 
would be a great boon to them. This might be 
carried out on the plan of a working-woman's club, 
presided over by ladies, where they might meet by 
invitation, or otherwise, and where they might 
bring their own clothes to make or mend, whilst 
reading went on by the lady, or conversational in- 
struction was directed. A piano might also be 
there, and singing introduced. Coffee and other 
similar refreshments might be had for a small 
payment. 

I am sure such a plan would be successful, and 
if a number of ladies took it in hand, attending in 
turn periodically, it would be a mutual interest for 
both classes of society. Nor would it be out of 
woman's sphere (that sphere which it seems so 
difficult in the present age for man to define) to 
hold instructive lectures to such a body of hearers 
on subjects which might be chosen by the girls 
themselves. Such soirees would have the effect at 
any rate of preventing the Government workers 
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from wasting their money and time in low places 
of amusement ; and after a hard day's work^ be it 
remembered^ that unless some relaxation is provided 
for them, thej will seek it for themselves in ques- 
tionable quarters. Again, in reference to their 
religious instruction, the larger number are too old, 
and would probably be above attending Sunday 
schools, but, if invited by ladies to meet in classes 
at the ladies' homes, they would probably gladly 
avail themselves of the invitation; and thus the 
seed of Gospel truths might be sown in many 
a heart, and taking root there, bear fruit in after 
life, and prove a security against the snares of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 

This plan has already been tried in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pimlico most successfully, by a well- 
known lady, whose work is to sympathize with and 
teach the Gospel to the toiling dressmaker popula- 
tion. At one time this lady collected, by invitation, 
from sixty to seventy dressmakers every Sunday after- 
noon, to whom she read and explained the Bible. She 
also invited them to confide in her as their friend, and 
many a tale of distress and sorrow she listened to 
and soothed, and many a young inexperienced girl, 
on the verge of danger, owes her safety, and still 
more, her soul's peace to the Christian love that 
quietiy sought her out, and led her into the way of 
truth. What this lady did, and is still doing for 
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the London dressmaker apprentices^ other ladies 
may do for the Government work-girls, whose 
Sundays are at their own disposal. Such work, 
undertaken in faith and prayer, will be blessed to 
the giver and receiver. ThuB divided off, three or 
four in one house, and three or four in another, 
being invited to read, learn, and inwardly digest 
God's word, would materially help to keep the 
wheel of their week's labour well oiled, the spirit 
rightly directed, and the heart warm with gratitude 
and love. That such friends may be found for 
these poor girls, I sincerely pray. 

In endeavouring to call attention to this new 
movement of Government work, I have been ac- 
tuated by a sense of the great responsibility thrown 
on the neighbourhood by such an addition of young 
people to their numbers. Although many of the 
girls were doubtless living there before, they were 
lost in the already defined population; now the 
whole body of workers form a distinct class, re- 
quiring distinct protection. 

Since I have seen the locale of their future labour, 
I can hardly express the deep anxiety I have felt 
that analogous with its opening, preventive mea- 
sures should at once be taken to make this employ- 
ment not only a means of existence to a certain 
number of persons, but that of honest indepen- 
dence, and respectable provision. 
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It msLj, perhape, be considered somewhat officious 
to attempt thus to dictate to authorities^ or even to 
suggest what may be done. I trust, howeyer, few 
will view it in that light. 

I have seen, alas ! too much of the present genera- 
tion of needlewomen to allow a fear of offending to 
stay my pen ; on the contrary, I -would not leave a 
stone unturned which could prevent another such 
race of woe-bestricken, wretched creatures as now 
represent this class. Machinery is, I believe, fast 
putting an extinguisher on hand work. Needle- 
women will go on working to the last under op- 
pressive wages, and then die out because they are 
no longer needed for commerce and for contractor's 
gains. Machinists will take their place, and at the 
commencement of their reign, hopes will look 
brighter and hearths more cheerful: but unless 
protective laws are secured to them, the same evil 
fortune will follow the wheels of the* machine, as 
now does the point of the needle. 

If, however, such laws are by preventive policy 
established, a new era may yet dawn on honest in- 
dustry. Sewing machines may take the same place 
in the cottage home as the spindle did in bygone 
times, its busy hum being heard amid cheerful 
voices and happy faces. It may be an assistant 
bread-winner to the widow and the orphan, and yet 
leave the former time to attend to her children's 
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temporal and spiritual wants^ and to keep her health 
and home^ as every Christian English woman's home 
should be, happy ^ however low her estate. If I have 
awakened any interest or responsibility for these 
future thousand young workers, may that interest 
be warmed into action on their behalf. 



CHAPTER XII. 



<$bttcatton. 



" Wisdom is the principal thing ; there/ore- get wisdom : Mid with 
all thy getting get nnderstandmg."— Pboveebs iv. 7. 



EDUCATION. 

As the incapacity I have been treating of in wo- 
men's character must necessarily arise from their non- 
education during the period of. childhood^ it will not 
be out of place to devote a few pages to the subject 
of girW education in general^ especially those of the 
middle and lower classes. 

Never was there a period in which education as a 
theory was more universally canvassed, or in which 
public opinion accepted with so united a voice its 
importance on the social progress of the age. For 
many years educational measures for the advance- 
ment of the people have been under legislative 
enactment, and Government has liberally supplied 
money and land for the endowment of schools and 
training establishments. 

This session, 1862, the administration of these 
funds and the organization of these schools have 
been more fully brought under the notice of Par- 
liament, and a large portion of its time has been 
devoted to a full discussion of the subject ; legisla- 
tors, educationists, private individuals, all offering 
their quota of remarks, till the new code and the 
old code have become almost household words in 
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every famUy circle. The «dm of the inquiry wm to 
correct certain abuses and errors that are found pre^ 
judicial^ in the old code^ and finally to establish^ if 
possible^ such a system of national education as 
could not fail to ensure to every child in the coun- 
try a birthright of knowledge as its future provision 
for life. So many, however, and so opposing are 
the opinions this inquiry has brought to light, and 
so much is there still to accomplish before the decif- 
sion is arrived at as to what is the best system of 
education, that a generation is passing through the 
brief period allotted to school-days without gaining 
much individual benefit. 

To define the term Education is not an easy task, 
for so endless are its ramifications, that it may truly 
be said to have no termination on this side th^ 
grave, all human life being, in fact, an education 
for the life to come, though its different stages are 
marked. 

With that adult education which is carried on 
through life, I shall not treat. No specific plan 
can be laid down for its cultivation, as it necessarily 
depends on circumstances, and the opportunities 
and desire of individuals for the acquirement of 
knowledge. I confine my remarks simply to the 
elementary education of children, pointing out a 
few of what I believe to be errors in their present 
mode of instruction. 
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I take it for granted, at the commencement, that 
education is twofold ; first, to fit children for what- 
ever position they are likely to occupy in after life ; 
and secondly, to enforce in them a sense of respon- 
sibiHty in the performance of the duties to which 
they may be called. 

Now I cannot but think that there is a want of 
appreciation in the public mind of the real impor- 
tance of these two points. At any rate, looking 
at the system upon which almost all our girls* 
schools are based, I do not think we find that the 
lessons they learn there are adapted to the know- 
ledge required for their after duties. 

There is no lack of instruction provided for them, 
and this in many and indirect forms, but instruction 
is not education. The drugs in life's cup of know- 
ledge must be duly proportioned to the constitution 
of the drinker, or a contrary effect to the desired 
one will be produced. It is quite possible to in- 
toxicate the head with superficial learning, and yet 
leave the heart undisciplined. And here, I believe, 
is one of the great errors of our scholastic system. 
Schools, teachers, training establishments, &c., have 
multiplied of late to a wonderful extent, but their 
tendency is directed more to the growth of intel- 
lect, than to the government of the heart. In 
former times, our girls who were not trained by 
their mothers received what education ^^-^ \ia&^ 

K2, 
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at dames' schools^ and here this latter exercise had 
more room for expansion. The learning they 
acquired^ beyond instruction in domestic matters^ 
was, I grant, very limited, simply because the 
dame herself knew nothing of accomplishments^ 
and little of extraneous knowledge. She was re- 
quired, however, to be skilled in teaching her 
pupils needlework, housework, a little cooking, the 
use of balsams, &c., and also to instil another 
virtue, rare in the present day, respect for authori- 
ties, and obedience to command. 

It is the fashion, with the progress of society, to 
cry down these schools, and to extinguish them on 
the plea that a more enlightened education is now 
desirable for girls. I hold, however, that we have 
yet to prove that our present schools are calculated 
to replace them, for the former certainly turned out 
better servants, better mothers, and better wives 
than we find among the young women who have 
received more modern training. 

When the old system was changed, and a multi- 
plicity of schools were opened to meet the wants of 
the population and of the age, one element was 
ignored in their organization, which has left a blank 
imfiUed that is of the utmost importance. 

The founders of these schools were men^ and 
being evidently endued with the sentiment, that 
the masculine is more worthy than the feminine. 
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they adapted the studies and regulations of schools 
exclusively to the adyancement of boys' education ; 
girls being permitted to share their instruction^ 
but only by picking up such crumbs of learning as 
they can turn to their own account. This one fact 
was forgotten — ^that on the formation of the feminine 
mind depends the strength of the masculine charac- 
ter, and that to ensure the development of the 
former, a different mode of culture must be adopted 
than is required for the latter. 

If we go into the majority of our public schools 
and examine the tabulse of studies enjoined in both 
the girls' and boys' departments, one would imagine 
that the future employments and pursuits of boys 
and girls were likely to be the same, for there is 
little or no appropriation of any distinct studies to 
each sex. 

Up to a certain age, the elementary teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, may be equaUy 
proportioned to boys and girls alike ; but surely at 
this period education should branch off in different 
paths. Take for one moment a perspective glance 
at their separate futures. In the education be- 
stowed on a boy, it is desirable that he should take 
a comprehensive grasp of things in general; his 
success in life depends much upon making himself 
master of all he undertakes ; in having no check 
put on ambition ; in the encouragement of an inde- 
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pendent spirit^ subserrient only to a self-accepted 
authority ; he Is required to be taught the use and 
abuse of power^ for^ as master of a family, master of 
a household, and above all, master of himself, he 
will probably possess it. His sphere as man is un- 
bounded, and every atom of instruction he can 
secure may be of use to him in the broad fields of 
enterprise open to him. 

The girl's probable future, in contradistinclioii 
to that of the boy's, lies in a nutshell, and unless we 
wish to change her woman's nature, a different train-* 
ing of mind should surely be bestowed on heiu 
Care should, I think, be taken not to instil too 
much independence of action into a being whose 
sphere in life is defined as one of subjection, obe<^ 
dience, and ductility, and whose position from the 
cradle to the grave, as daughter, wife, or servant 
subjects her to the will of another, not necessarily in 
opposition, but in union. Whatever tends to make 
individuals dissatisfied with the position in which 
God places them, cannot really conduce to their, 
permanent good; and the present plan of over* 
education bestowed on a class intended to fill; 
certain subordinate places in society suited to thdr 
station, has that tendency. By over-education Ij 
mean the cultivation of accomplishments and such 
learning over and above what they have time and. 
place to use in connexion with a fair discharge oT 
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their dutj. So limited is the term during which 
girls attend school^ that every hour is yaluable in 
storing their minds with such knowledge as they 
can afterwards find of use. in the sphere in which 
they may be called. A forced cultivation of intel- 
lect gives them a taste and yearning for books and 
mental pleasure, which invariably engenders a die- 
taste for work, the practical hand work, I mean, 
that falls to a servant's lot. 

In support of my observations, I annex a Table 
of Studies, quoted from a school I am in the habit 
of visiting, and where at least a thousand children 
of each sex are annually being educated. The 
school, one of the British and Foreign, under a 
supervisional committee, is situated in one of the 
most crowded neighbourhoods in London, and the 
pupils are the children of the surrounding poor, 
including small costermongers, artisans, &c. They 
may, therefore, be fairly taken as a specimen of 
the class on which society depends for domestic 
servants, and poor men for wives. The school is 
liberally supported by Government grants and 
private aid, whilst the poor themselves contribute 
largely to the educational benefits conferred on 
their children. 

Now look at the daily formula of study for both 
the boys and girls, bearing always in mind what the 
probable future of the latter may be, and also, that 
their home education is, in all i^toV^^^Xtj ^ ^^NasD^, 
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Is such an educational basls^ I ask^ all that is 
required to fit them for service^ or for useful wives 
and mothers ? Will a smattering of history^ geo- 
graphy, French, and singing, with the conceit 
which a knowledge of these things generally- 
engenders, tend to make them take pride in the- 
performance of such duties as housework, washing, 
cooking, needlework, nursing, &c. ? Would not a 
practical insight into the elementary knowledge for 
the performance of these duties be far more useful 
to them, and tend more to their happiness ? Edu« 
cation need not stand still; because intellectual 
studies give place to practical knowledge, and the 
mind has plenty of vent for exercise and develop- 
ment whilst engaged in hand labour as well as in 
other arts. The due effect of a woman's mind being 
trained to her calling, also, whilst it makes her 
anxious to fulfil that effectively, will not render her 
less desirous of improving any spare time she may 
have on hand. It is the bias we give the mind^ 
in its elementary learning, which determines iis 
future progress, and if we give it an unnatural 
impetus, we cannot be surprised at its taking a 
wandering, unsettled course. 

I believe I am in the minority on this question of . 
over-education, the general belief being that indis- 
criminate learning opens the mind. I have had^ 
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however, much opportunity of judging of the effect 
produced by our school teaching on young women 
after their school days have passed ; and my ezpe- 
rience is, that, beyond reading and writing, they 
remember nothing they have been taught; whilst 
as to domestic acquirements, they are utterly at 
fault, from never having had them included in their 
education at all. 

There is more solid truth in the saying, " That 
a little learning is a dangerous thing,*' than the 
world is willing to believe. True knowledge of 
any kind has a certain depth, and the best test is 
the usefulness it generates, and the powers of 
thought it calls forth. Any education that can 
produce some such result cannot be misplaced. It 
i^ the superficial knowledge obtained by merely 
loading the memory without cultivating the powers 
of reflection, which is so objectionable. This is 
what is so much to be deplored in the cramming 
system used by teachers to bring their pupils up to 
a required mark for the annual visit of the Govern- 
ment Inspector. The show of knowledge on such 
an occasion is brilliant and ready, but, like the cut 
blossoms in a horticultural exhibition, having no 
root, they last but the day. Let a twelvemonth 
pass, and repeat the same questions under a different 
form, and instead of a glib reply, vacuity or foolish- 
ness wiU meet the questioner. Mere memory has 
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not sufficient depth of soil for knowledge to take 
root, and the last year's educaticmal cramming 
generally crushes out the previous year's growth. 

If this were not the case, and the present edu- 
cational system were equivalent to the wants of 
society, would the complaints be ever ringing in 
our ears, that good servants are getting more and 
more scarce ; that the poor man's wife is more help- 
less than she used to be; that the present generation 
of young girls are conceited, giddy, and too inde- 
pendent ; that the female portion of our poor are not * 
only incapable, but worse stiU ; and that drunken- 
ness and vice in women's garments parade our 
streets in brazen notoriety ? Where does the blame 
of this unnatural state of things lie, if not in the 
seeds of elementary training ? The period the chil- 
dren of the labouring classes attend school is 
limited to a few years, averaging about eight ; fiir 
as soon as they can be made available to supplement 
their parents' gains, they are yoked to labour. 
Their time immediately after babyhood is passed 
at an infant school, where they receive their first 
impressions, and sufficient care is seldom taken that 
those impressions are sufficiently formed by elevat- 
ing the model of women's character as it ought to 
be. This may be done in a thousand attractive 
ways — ^by tales, pictures, &c, leading each little 
one to aspire to its imitation. Wonderfully com- 
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plicated are the reasoning powers and faculties 
folded in each infantine mind^ and, when taken in 
their first growth, they may easily be attracted 
around emblems of purity and representations of 
individual worth, whilst they will equally learn to 
view moral deformity with horror and alarm. 

The sacred task of watching the first develop- 
ment of the mind ought not, therefore, to be en- 
trusted* to those who do not appreciate the tender 
immortality with which they have to deal. The 
selection of the first teacher requires the utmost 
judgment, for, once installed in office, she is the 
child's ideal of women, and on her its faith centres. 
An unjust accusation made in haste and not rectified, 
a falsehood detected, uncontrolled passion, or any 
other inconsistent conduct on her part, will directly 
undermine her influence ; and many a little child, 
who might have been led in the right path till 
reason had strengthened her own powers of judg- 
ment, has been thrown on her own unguided will, 
merely from having had her faith in her teacher 
weakened by some such exposure. Trust once 
gone is seldom re-created. The teacher must also 
bear in mind that in creation, the mind, soul, and 
body are so beautifully and wonderfully blended, 
that, in order to ensure healthy life, it is necessary 
that all three should progress and advance in equal 
proportions. Any overstrain of one faculty tends. 
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to weaken the rest, and thus we find tliat when 
the intellect is nnnatorally coItiYated the physical 
nature pines away, and the verdict is pronounced 
that the child is too clever to live. A too pre- 
cocious child should be kept back until the body 
has acquired sufficient strength to equalize the 
mind's development. Fond and vain parents have 
often suffered from inattention to nature's laws in 
this respect^ and have shown off the cleveAiess ci 
their children at the expense of their lives. 

When of an age to quit the infiEuit school, thd 
children of the poor are generally passed into cm^ 
or more of the endowed schools provided for their 
benefit, and are here classified according to age and 
acquirements. A regular routine of lessons is 
drawn up, which they go through, week by week, 
the formula being the same for each girl in the 
class, without any adaptation to specific tasted. 
This form may be necessary to guard against cour 
fusion, but its very uniformity makes the instruc- 
tion less valuable, for what impresses one mind 
does not interest another. AU are, however, 
required to be ready with book replies to the ques- 
tions given, and an ostentatious display of memory 
is the consequence. This competition is carried on 
tiu'ough all their lessons, and in order to keep pace 
with one another's memories, they have no time 
to digest what they leam, and consequently, when 
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they leave school at the age of twelve or fourteen^ 
the shallow inefficient education they have is soon 
obliterated by the whirl of new ideas forced on 
them in the pra^stical life to which they go forth. 
Though they were praised at school for what they 
<^uld do^ and were proportionately vain of being 
able to repeat the names of the rivers and places in 
Europe^ the kings in history^ &c., they soon find, 
that what they learnt there does not bear either 
directly or indirectly on their present experience, 
and the past is forgotten in the daily routine of 
new duties. Had their scholastic lessons and books 
treated of general subjects of common experience, 
they would have recognised them again in practical 
life, and would have followed them up with re- 
newed interest. 

In entering service, how much more handy our 
girls would be, if they carried witii them the 
elementary principles of housewifery, viz., a know- 
ledge of tiie necessary proportions in simple 
cookery, of the art required for polishing furni- 
ture, the best preparations used in washing and 
starching, and the most economical metiiod of cut- 
ting and making garments. Take the appren- 
ticeship for needlework that tiiey receive at school ; 
what can tiiey possibly learn in five and a half 
hours' work per week, or one hour per day, and 
this in detached portions, for no sooner is tiie seam 
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properly fixed, and the work fairly b^nn, than it 
is time to leave off^ as the geographical hour has 
arriyed^ or some other such appropriation of time? 
GKrls are rarely taught to cut and plan their own 
work^ and I heartily wish, instead of the teacher 
placing the model work in the hands of the gentle 
man Government Inspector, and which he accepts 
in faith as the performance of the pupils, that he 
would ask for some calico to be brought to him, 
and, selecting his own workers, require them to 
prove which could cut out a shirt or a frock to the 
best advantage. I fear very few would have any 
idea how to proceed about the business at alL 
From the commencement of their needlework edu* 
cation everything is cut and fixed for them. The 
same principle is carried out in all their lessons; 
they are not allowed to feel their own way in life, 
their own ideas being crippled to the established 
rules matured for them. 

Head instruction^ in the present day, prefiEices 
heart education, whereas it should follow on its steps. 
Heart education is doubtless the most difficult to 
impart, for this reason, that it must be an individual 
work, and no set rules for a multitude can ever 
develope its strength. The teacher must watch 
each separate trait in the character of her pupils, 
and check or encourage it, according as it tends 
to good or eviL 
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The principal difference between heart and head 
education, then, may be thus defined. The one 
extracts original thought, and gives it a right bias, 
the other imparts gathered knowledge, and too 
often leaves no time for its digestion. The latter 
course might be more effective if the mind of the 
pupil was an empty well ; but, on the contrary, it 
is full of busy thought, life, and latent powers, and 
unless the ground be cleared for the new importa- 
tion, it has no space nor inclination for its accept- 
ance. We bestow, in this respect, more care on 
our plants and flowers than we do on our children's 
minds, for, in the vegetable world, we watch and 
wait till the plant is strong and healthy before we 
attempt to graft foreign branches on its stem ; only 
when we know by its growth that 'there is suffi- 
cient sap to nourish the weight of additional grafts^ 
do we introduce them, and look witSi hope for the 
golden fruit to appear. The same rational atten- 
tion is surely due to the human mind. It cramps 
and stunts its natural growth to cram it, in its 
opening years, with superficial learning. It is at 
this period that the reasoning and imaginative 
faculties require to be drawn out, and the lessons 
best suited to the encouragement of these are 
drawn from the laws of nature, the duties of life, 
the truths of revelation, &c. These are the founda- 
tion upon which character is built. 

O 
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In glancmg over the table of lessons on p. 184, 
how few are the hours we find devoted to 
the above subjects. The teacher is not even 
allotted a specified time wherein she may call hex 
class round her, and, giving them a subject for 
thought, extract their young ideas, and by reason's 
aid correct wrong impressions, and encourage them 
to form opinions of their own. Not long since, I 
made a bold attempt, in a school I was in the habit 
of visiting, to evade the formal routine of induction 
of idea, substituting that of extraction in its place. 
The attempt was not made without some resistance 
on the part of the teacher, who, be it said in her 
favour, was a ^model of a perfectly well trained 
National Schoolmistress, rigidly strict to the red 
tape formula she was to work her pupils up to, 
never apparently outstepping the book form of 
query and answer, &c., adopted in the school 
category. 

I requested permission to have the first class of 
girls to myself for a short period weekly, and 
^ter some consultation as to what time could be 
spared from other lessons, they were finally made 
over to my teaching for one hour once a week. 
Many objections were made to leaving me alone 
with the pupils. Being, however, supported 
in my application, I gathered my young frienda 
round me, and shutting out any influence which 
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might tend to intimidate freedom of expression^ I 
commenced my lessons on heart discipline. After 
the first timidity of my pupils was passed, and they 
felt at home in my presence, the novelty of their 
new hour's lesson created an unusual interest among 
them. My plan was this — th6 children brought 
their Bibles,« and I explained to them that in this 
holy book they would find the root of all I was 
going to teach them ; so that, accepting that as its 
foundation, if they doubted what I taught as being 
right or necessary, they could look out for the text 
to prove it themselves, and failing to find it, we 
would give up the question altogether. I then 
gave a subject for thought, and endeavoured to 
draw out their ideas on it. The replies I received 
were very interesting; some betokened thought, 
while others were evidently given at random. These 
latter I received by throwing them back again on 
the giver, and, telling her to think again, made her 
apply her own answer to my question. This soon 
checked random answers, and little by little, thought- 
ful repUes were induced ; these we canvassed and 
adapted to our subjects. Some such as the follow- 
ing were our subjects. First ; the passions of the 
mind. Explaining to them what these meant, they 
were soon able, on reflection, to bring forward their 
own personal feelings, and test them by Bible 
truth, either for correction or approval. On. otlssx 
occa8io2i9 we took duties petioxma^L ^xA ^s>5ql^'^ 

O 2 
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omitted^ the causes of success and of failure in life» 
self-control and perseverance^ exag- geration^ &c» 
Each succeeding lesson^ we went over the last, when, 
if the week's reflection had brought forth any new 
ideas, I encouraged them to state thenu It wa» 
marvellous how this play at thought engendered 
thought, tiU thought became infective. . 

I wiU here give, for the amusement of my readers^ 
a sample of one of the replies I received, it being 
pertinent to the subject given, which was, **the 
comparative merits of cleverness of head, and dift* 
cipline of heart." I wanted the children to under* 
stand that ill-directed cleverness, though acquired 
by perseverance and application, led its possessor 
into sin; whilst a heart disciplined by Qod's laws, 
ensured respect, and generally success in life» 
There was some little pause among the children 
as to the real definition of the word clever, which 
they seemed to confuse with good. I asked again 
who could point me out a case within their own 
experience where cleverness had led any one into 
idleness and all sorts of wickedness. At last a 
little girl said something in an undertone to one of 
her companions, which I did not catch ; her neigh-^ 
hour silenced her with "Silly, that isn't it." I 
begged she would repeat her words, and lifting up 
to me a half-bashful face, she coloured deeply, and 
said, " Please, teacher, I was thinking of a tight-rope 
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•dancer.^^ The whole class, much entertained, burst 
into laughter, but I commended her reply, for it 
had been drawn from reflection's well, and was 
valued accordingly. 

The tight-rope dancer's cleverness was a case in 
point, which the child's comprehension could take 
in, and follow in its course, leading its possessor 
into frivolous society, and its consequences. It 
transpired that the child had seen the dancer at 
a Graff, or Penny Theatre, and knew that she was 
among bad companions. The application was 
therefore what was needed, and the other children 
then gave their own ideas of pickpockets, thieves, 
coiners, &c. ; all whose cleverness was their curse, 
because it was not properly directed. 

On another occasion, when the subject for the 
lesson was " the power of the tongue," similar ap- 
propriate replies were elicited; and with astonishing 
accuracy, they brought forward their own expe- 
riences as to the power of that member. 

And here, I cannot resist touching upon another 
subject in connexion with heart discipline, and 
with all due appreciation of the delicacy of the 
theme, I think it is sadly overlooked in the educa- 
tion of our girls. I allude to that of purity of life. 
I am sure there is an overstrained and false delicacy 
in reference to this subject, which greatly tends to 
the prevalence of vice in after years. We do not 
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sufficiently take into consideration that ihe sui^ 
Foundings and associations of the children of the 
poor rob them of the innocency of childhood^ and 
that they enter school with a far greater knowledge 
of evil than many grown-up persons imbibe all 
their life. This evil, like every other, needs eradi- 
cation; the weeds of vicious knowledge require 
to be plucked out, and counteracting seeds of 
virtue sown. But this most important of all moral 
and religious teaching in a girl's education is totally 
ignored, because, forsooth, we fear to offend. At 
home, in the streets, among idle companions, the 
light word, the coarse jest, the wanton look, and 
the gilded pleasure, meet them at every turn ; and 
yet, where must they look for advice and instruc- 
tion? no warning lessons fall on their ear, no 
teacher's voice points out to them that freedom of 
speech and thought leads to frivolity and sin, or 
strives to impress on them the retribution and 
stigma that follows through life the woman who 
falls from virtue's paths. Surely, much of the 
degradation we deplore, and so strenuously strive 
to amend, proceeds from this neglect. 

There is a way to treat subjects which divesta 
them of the offence, by taking merely the accepted 
evil as a dark shadow, and passing over all detail, 
holding up in contrast virtue's light and virtue's 
reward; making its deformity so apparent to youth- 
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ful minds, that they learn to shrink from its con- 
tact. As I , before remarked, the time has gone by 
when the atmosphere of innocence hallows child- 
hood ; and instead of ignoring what we know exists, 
it is far better to look at society as it is, and strive 
to meet its wants. Such I believe to be the para- 
mount duty of educationists. 

One of the subjects of the above series of lessons 
I have described was — ^that of the value of character, 
especially to woman, including rectitude of conduct 
in every walk in life. My pupils were girls from 
twelve to fourteen years of age, and, far from their 
replies containing any'thing flippant or ignorant, I 
was surprised to see how they entered into the ap- 
preciation of the topic, exemplifying it by contrast- 
ing their own acquaintanceship with respectable, 
well-to-do people, who always found friends, and 
helpless, idle girls, and drunken women, who were 
always in want. The lack of teachers themselves 
versed in the study of heart anatomy, leads to 
a great misapprehension of character among their 
pupils, and consequently- a contrary treatment to 
the one required is continually being applied. The 
essential personality of every human being is en- 
folded in their will, and according to the strength of 
that will lies the force or weakness of their charac- 
ter. Now obstinacy, which is nothing but a form 
of will either misapplied or misdirected, is consi* 
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dered a flagrant £nilt in a child^ and the general 
treatment of teachers to such as come beneath das 
denomination, is that of opposing force. To break 
their spirit, to make them yield, and to force obedi* 
ence, is the usual course adopted. I believe this 
treatment is the ruin of many a child's character. 
Whilst their reason is not convinced, whilst their 
sympathies are not touched, this yielding of will is 
no true test of obedience, but a mere sacrifice of 
feeling on the altar of power, and serves to create a 
rebellious spirit. 

An obstinate child is generally one of no mean 
character. Her opposition is frequently founded 
on more reason than most people suppose ; at any 
rate, the triumph of having conquered her is only a 
temporary victory. Her obstinate disposition is 
never changed into a yielding one by coercive mea- 
sures. The teacher's aim should be, not to enforce 
obedience only because she had said it, but she 
•hould bring the pupil's mind into conformity with 
her own, by proving to her that reason and duty 
are tlio substitutes for self in the demand required, 
and also that obedience to authority is a command- 
ment whose origin is in the Word of Grod. Far 
from undervaluing obstinate children, I think they 
are often found to possess a higher order of mind 
than others; judicious treatment alone is wanting 
to make their very obstinacy the root in their cfaa- 
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racter upon which power and independence may be 
built. Enlist but their will in any one bent^ and 
progress is rapid and success sure* It needs not 
the^ annihilation of will, but the education of will, to 
conquer almost every diflSculty in life. 

To return to the subject of the education be- 
stowed in our schools ; I think what we lack proceeds 
in a great measure from girls' schools being under 
the inspection of men. If the elements necessary 
for female education are accepted as of a different 
complexion to that of boys, then surely the machi- 
nery for directing it cannot be carried on so effi- 
ciently under the direction of gentlemen as of ladies. 
Surely it can be no disrespect to the former to state 
that, as they can necessarily have no personal know- 
ledge of woman's duties and arts, they are not 
qualified to practically enforce them ; nor is it to 
be supposed that minds occupied with important 
schemes connected with public business of every 
description, can give time to the organization of 
establishments, whose success depends on the details 
of feminine life being each magnified into important 
duties. Let ladies, not gentlemen, overrule femi- 
nine education. Let our schools be put under 
Government female inspectors, and then we may 
hope to see requirements taught which shall turn 
out useful women instead of superficially incapable 
ones. A female educational committee of manage- 
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ment would doubtless not omit to introduce into 
the school tabula^ lessons which relate to the nmple 
laws of nature as applied to daily life. Sanitary 
measures for healthy habits of method^ accuracyi 
order^ and economy, all require to be early planted, 
and to grow with a girl's growth. The following 
subjects might be taught with interest to the girls 
themselves — use of pure water, value of good food, 
properties of soap, influence of wholesome drink, 
worth of fresh air, management of health, exercise, 
and free ventilation — with many others of a like 
nature, all of which contribute to the comfort and 
welfare of society. An awakening of the mind and 
conscience to the consideration of the evils attending 
a non-observance of these laws would tend consi- 
derably towards the promotion of social reform 
among our poor. Let this golden rule also be 
impressed on the mind of every girl, " Whatever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.'* 
Let their duties, however humble, be defined, and 
let them be taught that perfection can be aimed at 
and attained in every occupation of life. Thorough 
work, thorough women, and thorough servants are 
what we want in the present day, and those who 
can present this recommendation will always meet 
with appreciation. In the case of servants, society 
generally takes pretty good care that their duties 
should be properly performed and occupy their 
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whole time ; any direction of mind, therefore, to 
the cultivation of extraneous talents, if indulged in 
at the expense of employers, is a species of robbery, 
A litorary housemaid, for instance, would not be 
very desirable, if she exercised her tastes at the ex- 
pense of the furniture. Yet if once a bias is given 
to a girl's mind in that direction, without balancing 
it by the judicious common-sense axiom, that duty 
is paramount to pleasure ; the excitement of novel- 
reading will raise her out of her place, and any 
lasting effect of her mental education will be to 
make her station and her work distasteful to her. 
The following practical observation was made to 
me lately by one of the very best housemaids that 
I know. I was busily engaged with books and 
papers at a table, when she came in to perform 
her morning duties; I asked her if she would 
wait a little while, as I was very much engaged. 
She civilly replied, " Yes, ma'am, but I expect 
I'm as busy as you are, only ladies' work and ser- 
vants' work is different; I never troubles myself 
with books much, for I have enough to do without 
them." 

Do you not like reading ?" I asked. 
Yes, ma'am, but you see I have no time for it 
now ; but then I was bom to be a housemaid, and 
I won't let anybody beat me at that." 

Certainly, as far as her work was performed, no- 
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body could beat her ; dust and herself were sworn 
enemies. Her delight was in her work. 

After some further conversation, she showed me, 
with pride^ a gift she had received for remaining for 
a number of years in one place. This was a 
handsomely bound Bible. I trust its Gospel truths 
were received with the same simple faith that made 
her accept her duties in life. If the education that 
the girls of our poor receive at school be once 
admitted to be above that which they either require 
or can receive with permanent benefit to themselves 
or society, it will also be admitted that the vast 
expense Government incurs in teaching those who 
are to teach them, may likewise be spared. 

The annual sum expended on the training of 
schoolmistresses and pupil-teachers is enormous. 
Would not the same money distributed over a 
larger number of schools arranged on a more prac- 
tical educational system be better ? Each of these 
schools might be under a sensible housewife, who, 
in the capacity of mistress, could teach reading, 
writing, plain sewing, and other feminine duties. 
Dames' schools, in fact, only under such Govern- 
ment inspection as should keep out any errors and 
ignorance that personal proprietorship might en- 
gender, and keep them up to the mark of all , 
common-sense requirements that this progressive 
age calls for. One great desideratum in such 
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schools is to limit the number of pupils ; for congre-^ 
gating girls or women in large numbers is always 
observed to have a deleterious effect on character. 
Their individuality is then lost in the mass^ and it 
is by working alone on that individuality that clu^ 
racter is formed. 

These schools, would be better quite separate 
from the boys^ and under feminine management A 
laundry and kitchen might be affixed to each build- 
ing, where each girl should assist in the work in 
turn, before she passes out of the school, and thus 
she has the opportunity of learning household duties. 
From fifty to eighty girls might well, with a few 
monitors, be under the management of one mistress 
and an assistant, whilst the cost of such schools 
would not, I think, exceed the expenses incurred by 
trained and paid teachers, and school grants. Such 
an education as I have described, suitable to the 
station of the pupil, would, nevertheless, provide for 
the wants of society in its demand for domestic 
servants more than the present system does. 

If parents are not satisfied with such an education, 
but require their children to learn accomplishments, 
with the view to bring them up as cheap governesses y 
then surely it is not too much to expect that these 
should be paid for by the parents themselves, in mid- 
dle schools, and not by Government. Another evil of 
the present educational system is, that Government 
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pays for traming girls to teach the poor, namben 
of whom, when once emancipated finmi the Traimng 
Colleges, use the education thus bestowed to raise 
(as they consider it) their social podtion, by 
entering private families as cheap governesses. 
Their employers profit by this movement, for they 
find their training to be far more efiicient than 
many of the supposed educated ladies who apply 
for this post. I would not prevent any girl who 
has ability and energy, from receiving an accom- 
plished education, but the funds to provide such 
should come from her friends, and not from the 
nation, and should be considered as equivalent to a 
premium for apprenticeship to dressmaking or any 
other trade. 



CHAPTER Xni. 



$sn]r<t (Bbncation. 



" She looked on every side^ 
Bnt there wm none to help her, none to goide." 

4« There is yon honBe that holds the parish poor^ 
There children dwell who know no parent's oare.'^ 

Crabbe. 



/ 



In order to estimate rightly the success or non- 
success of heart influence in educational trainings 
we have but to turn to our workhouse system, 
where this element is ignored, to recognise the para- 
mount importance of its action, in the utter failure 
of the bringing up of thousands of children, who 
leave our Unions and return to them corrupted and 
debased. Until very lately, the question of how 
the pauper children of our land were cared for and 
educated was not considered of sufficient importance 
to warrant inquiry; they were consigned to the 
care of parish guardians, and aUowed to mix pro- 
miscuously with the adult pauper population, thus 
being, even in the tenderest years, initiated into 
vice. Because they drew their existence from 
misfortune and crime, the same degraded atmo- 
sphere was unmercifully considered good enough for 
them. Stamped with the brand of pauperism as 
they passed into the Union door, no effort was 
made to remove the mark, but its blighting influ- 
ence was permitted to stigmatize them through life, 
reminding them of their unhappy origin at every 
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Step they took. The increasing number of pauper 
children re-created by the neglect of the preceding 
generation, at last forced public attention to this 
unfortunate class, and sympathy, too long withheld, 
^s now being enlisted for their better protection* 

In the returns recently made to the House of 
Commons, we find that no less than 27^523 pauper 
orphans were last year depending on the State for 
subsistence and education, and as these pass eot 
from the Union to struggle with the world aa ihffj 
can, the ranks are refilled from the same sad stock. 

Now, as the State is more or less responsible for 
the individual career of these children — ^because^eat 
pff from their natural protectors^ civilizationi and 
humanity alike demand that provision should be 
made for them — ^it surely is of consequence to know 
what becomes of such large numbers in after life. 
If we inquire who these children are who ue 
thus consigned, wholesale, to public charity for 
support, we shall find them to be — the deserted, 
the illegitimate, the children of felons, the orphan, 
and the fatherless ; to this latter class 60 per cent 
of the whole number of pauper children are said to 
belong; and as they are entirely dependent on the 
educational provision made for them, so, according 
;to the manner in which they are trained and sent 
out into the world, do we increase 60 per cent 
leither the respectable or the criminal portion of 
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society. 60 per cent of our pauper children in a 
fitate of orphanage ! ! ! Take this fact alone^ and 
affix to it the command of Him who commits the 
fatherless to the care of His people, bidding them 
'* feed His lambs,** and is it not the bounden duty 
of Christians to endeavour to keep these little ones 
unspotted from the world ? 

But can such a result be anticipated in the edu- 
^sation of workhouse children, when, instead of the 
atmosphere of love which their tender age requires, 
they are surrounded on every side by vice and 
degradation ? The pauper condition of the parent 
causes the same dark shadow to attach itself to its 
offspring, and the current phrase applied to this 
class is, ** Anything is good enough for a pauper 
child.'* 

We find the brand which stamps the workhous^ 
orphan, commencing in the Union nursery, with its 
bare walls and sunless atmosphere, where infancy is 
snatched from maternal arms to be consigned to the 
care of cross unlovable pauper women. In the work- 
house school, the same want of kindliness prevails^ 
till the dull lethargic mind is unable to receive the 
promiscuous learning thrown at the door of the 
child's frozen heart We find it following her to the 
situation into which she is compulsorily placed, 
when considered of an age to bear her own bur. 
den of life. Instead of being carefully housed in 
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6ome place suited to her strength and powersj, 
we generally find the workhouse girl placed witH 
the lowest and hardest of taskmasters^ called to 
fulfil duties against which adults would rebels h'er 
first acquaintance with service^ under such circum- 
stances of oppression, causing a distrust of nuui and 
a disbelief in practical humanity* 

We find it again in the want of provision made 
when she returns temporarily to her Union home, 
for then not even the Uilion school is open to her; 
she is simply sheltered in the promiscuous ward of 
the adult pauper, and often compelled to associate 
with the most depraved characters there. Instead 
of recognising the infectious nature of evil, which 
takes a pleasure in contaminating the innocence of 
youth whenever opportunity offers, and on this 
ground guarding her from its influence, the short- 
sighted policy of authorities makes no such provi- 
sion, but denouncing all paupers, without inquiry, 
as the hopeless dregs of society, places her indis- 
criminately under the same system of administra- 
tion, at a ruinous cost of health and morals. 

But even apart from the high consideration of 
duty, surely, on a mere economical calculation, it is 
an utterly erroneous idea to crush a child's rise in 
life on the presumption that because its parent was 
a pauper, its own position must necessarily be the 
same. Economy dictates self-advancement, and for 
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self-advancement there must be a starting point ; 
no crawling onwards, clogged with the dull heredi- 
tary weight of pauperism, will give strength for 
action ; a free independent spirit alone can engen- 
der this : and it is just this spirit that is found lack- 
ing in the children reared in our Unions. Instead 
of the misfortune of their parents being a hindrance 
to them, it should be used as a warning. They 
should be taught that though forsaken by earthly 
parents, they have a Father in Heaven, who is no 
respecter of persons, and whose grace and favour is 
never withheld from those who earnestly strive to 
do right 

It seems, however, to be assumed, that within a 
workhouse there is no vent for the affections, and 
that as the children who are brought up there must 
be disciplined to bear the hard lot to which they 
were bom, therefore, to encourage the growth of 
their better natures would only be to soften them. 
Thus, from her very infancy, the pauper child is 
enveloped in an unnatural and unloving atmosphere. 
All that surrounds her, whether in the form of atten- 
dants, food, dress. Companionship, or precincts, is so 
arranged, that by each it is reminded that his or her 
existence is a sufferance, causing pleasure to no one. 

In vain does the State foundling look around for 
affection; there is no eye to respond to its first 
yearnings for love, no bosom in which to nestle^ 
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and none to breathe over it the heart's pniTer or. 
the pitying sigh. It must learn to struggle against 
these emotions^ and to fight its way individually in 
the confined world where it is placed* Aye^ and 
strong indeed must be that child's hearty who, alone 
and uncared for^ can breast such a tide of isolatioa 
and yet carry with it into life its birthright of a. 
loving nature. 

The dangers which attend the education of our 
pauper girls is far greater than that which sur* 
rounds their brothers. 

With the boy's emancipation from the workhouse 
school; a broad field of enterprise lies before him^ \ 
and he may cast the Union shackles aside with 
little efibrt; and start for himself in life ; a false step • 
even^ at the outset^ has not the same effect on Atr 
future success; should such take place with the 
girl it is generally irretrievable, and is also more 
likely to occur in her case, because her nature is 
more weak and susceptible, and because she is her 
own mistress, while the boy at her age is still 
under restraint, bound to some trade or appren- 
ticeship, where he is amenable to rules* One 
evil step influences her after life, and she can 
n^ver, in a worldly point of view, effectually re- 
trieve it, or recover the character lost by her early 
delinquency. 

Neverthteless, unstrengthened either by warning 
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or guidance, our Union girls are, at the early age 
of twelve or fourteen, launched into an untried 
world and subjected to its temptations. No wonder 
that they so often stray from the right path ! Fear«< 
ful indeed is it to contemplate the numbers who 
leave our Union schools for such places as none 
other than the workhouse orphan is ever invited to 
fill, only to return in a few months with ruined 
characters, and consequently with a hopeless future 
before them. 

In corroboration of this statement, I would first 
quote a paragraph from the minutes of evidence 
taken before the select committee on *^ Poor Law 
Relief." A lady who was under examination, testi- 
fies as follows : " I went the other day to a Union 
in Surrey, being told by the master that the girls 
sent out to service all turned out well. I had 
reason to doubt the correctness of this statement, 
and therefore spoke to the wife of one of the prin- 
cipal tradesmen in the town, and in course of con- 
versation, said, * Can you tell me of any one in the 
town who has taken a Union girl ? ' ^ Oh dear, no,' 
she said, * they are not people / know.' * But,' I 
continued, * I understand that many have gone into 
service in the town.' * Yes,' she replied, ^ but not 
to such people as I have anything to do with.' 
*Why?' I asked. She answered, * Because no 
respectable person would take a Union child!'' 
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* Who, then, does take them?' 'Only those/ she 

said, * who want drudges.' ^ 

Further, I have several letters from other ladles; 

Tr 

testifying the same thing, and this is the evidenco 
given to a clergyman by the matron of a very large 
workhouse in Kent. She says, " No person would 
come to the Union for servants unless very much 
in want of them, and then only for servant8-of<»att^ 
work, at very low wages, not sufficient to buyi 
clothing, and this is often one great cause of theirs 
not remaining." 

Now, as regards the question of economy, even i£ 
no deeper view be taken, it must be remembeced^, 
that this want of care entails a heavy expenditure. 
A large proportion of these unfortunate girls; 
return to burden their parishes with illegitimate:^ 
children ; of these, according to the Poor Law 
Report, in January, 1859, there were no less tiiim 
12,353. With this awful fact before us, surely it 
is necessary to introduce some new element int(>: 
the education of our female paupers. 

The degrees of punishment to be awarded to ' 
juvenile crime has lately been made the subject £6r= 
much discussion, and from it has arisen the Keform«r 
atory movement, which, looking on a first crime 
in a Christian point of view, gives the offender » 
chance of recovering his position, and, after careful 
training, of regaining self-respect. Why should 
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not the same system be tried on the workhouse 
orphan before youthful indiscretion becomes stereo- 
typed into crime? Yet, in connexion with our 
workhouses we find no such harbours of safety* It 
has been urged in extenuation of the Union system 
of education, that public opinion arrives at conclu* 
sions without having penetrated into the inner 
working of the systems which it has literaUy had 
no opportunity of witnessing. The answer is, 
however, conclusive; the result of any system, 
justifies its verdict, and following every fresh evi- 
dence, what is the verdict we find pronounced on 
pauper education? 

That of the Commissioners of the Poor Law 
Inquiry in 1841, was, " That the children who 
enter a workhouse, quit it, if they ever do so, 
corrupted where formerly well-disposed, and har- 
dened if vicious." 

Again, Mr. Daniel Cooper, Secretary to the 
Kescue Society, states, "We find the workhouse 
cases the most hopeless that come under our notice ; 
they have no sense of obligation. No young girl 
can escape the polluting influence of workhouse 
association." Mr. Tufnell says, " The atmosphere 
of a Union that contains adult paupers is tainted- 
with vice, and no one who regards the future 
happiness of children would wish them to be 
educated within its precincts." It was also stated 
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before the committee of inquiry on education^ 
spring, by Mr. Tofiiell, that in London paiifl)i 
alone, on inquiry being made as to what had 
become of eighty girls brought up in the workhouse, 
it was discovered that, without one exceptioiif 
they were all on the streets. In the report of 
Mr. Tufiiell in 1860, he states: ^^In many Union 
schools in the country, the diildren are so brought 
up, that it is hardly possible for them to turn out 
industrious workpeople." Such assertions migbi 
be multiplied tenfold, but it is not necessary ; Ihe 
experience of any one who has gone into the. 
matter seals the truth of each statement ; not only 
is the present evil great, but its re-action on society 
is daily felt more and more to be the cause which 
keeps the stream of pauperism ever flowing, and 
that too in the most polluted course. 

Kemedies are, therefore, loudly called for; and to 
begin at the veri/ commencement, mxi^t of necessilybe 
the most efficacious plan in lieu of waiting till a 
cure is called for. 

Great as may be the disadyantages under which 
these children come into the world, they have soula- 
capable of being acted on by good and holy influ* 
ences and capacities, which, judiciously treated^ 
will make them useful members of society, and 
enable them to fill respectable stations in life. 

In reference to the orphan part of this com-*. 
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miinity^ much may certainly be done, for their very 
isolation affords their guardians the opportunity of 
shielding them from many of the evil associations 
consequent on the authority and interference of 
iigudicious parents. Once placed in the right path» 
there would be comparatively little difficulty in 
keeping them there. In many instances where 
such watchful care has been exercised. Union chil* 
dren have turned out better than even the most 
sanguine could have anticipated. But in such cases 
hoe will ever be found to have been the element 
fitnn which such discipline sprung. 

It is not many years since, on the representation 
of several school inspectors and other persons, with 
reference to the neglected education of this class 
of children, that it was decided that at any cost a 
change of system must be adopted, and the sepa- 
ration of children from adults was advocated. It 
was suggested that this improvement should be 
carried out by the establishment of district schools^ 
to which several Union houses might combine ta 
send their children, each district contributing its 
share of expense. 

The movement at first met with much opposition^ 
the ^guardians of the different districts being dia- 
inclined to enter into any arrangement which 
involved an immediate outlay. There was also a 
jealous fear of separating from the Union resources 
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80 large an item of expenditure^ and distrust of a 
new scheme became^ as it ever has been^ a bone of 
contention impedmg progress. ' . 

But^ notwithstanding opposition^ the plan was 
tried^ and the first of these schools was set on foot 
at Norwood^ and, as a new experiment, became A 
parochial lion. It was well and judiciously orga- 
nized by Mr. Aubm, and proved very satisfactory' 
in many of its results, especially as regarded the 
physical advantages which it afforded the childrto 
in the pure country idr, healthy exercise, in addi*^. 
tion to the superior guardianship placed over thetn.- 
Their separation, too, from adults, was the strongest 
point in its favour. But the large numbers of 
children collected under one roof produced an in- 
evitable drawback, namely, the impossibility of 
bringing anything like home influence to bear on 
their individual characters. The mechanical rou- 
tine, absolutely necessary where numbers are con- 
cerned, proved antagonistic to the development of 
personal qualities. Perfection cannot be attained. 
at once, but the improvement of these distnct 
schools over those held in the Unions was manifest; 
and the plan was therefore enlarged upon. The 
Norwood school was removed to Hanwell, where it 
building was erected capable of accommodating 1,500 
children, and other similar schools were also set 
on foot for the benefit of the London paupers. 
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The wedge of public opinion once introduced 
into the subject of workhouse education^ it was 
kept open by free discussion. The managers of 
the new schools naturally became anxious to prove 
that, the proper means once placed in their hands, 
parochial authorities were as competent to fulfil 
the required duties as any one else. Hence these 
schools, as far as their limit extends, for they are 
yet but few in number, are, I believe, working as 
efficiently as such public organizations, supported 
by rates, and under the control of the Poor Law 
guardians, can be expected to do. 

Those who find fault with the imperfection of 
these establishments, must bear in mind that they 
are not voluntary homes for any specified class of 
children, but State asylums, founded for a juvenile 
pauper population, and that the arrangements made 
for them are formed, in a uniform manner, to meet 
the wants of childhood's existence, without regard 
to individuality. 

Such institutions, if properly conducted, and on 
a religious foundation, (this essential being kept 
foremost,) are all that is required by a Christian 
country from Government for its homeless chil- 
dren. The deeper and more affectionate interest in 
England's orphans must be awakened in the breasts 
of Christian people, and individual exertion be 
made to supplement State provision. 
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There is already^ in connexioii with tbese 
echools^ a band of devoted Christian ladiei^ — ^tfae 
Hon. Mrs. Way^ Misa Louisa Twining, "hUm 
Carpenter^ Miss Cobbe, and many othezs, lAo, 
assisted and supported in their efforts by thinlring 
and influential men^ are pioneering the way for 
priyate benevolence to unite with the public 
managers of these schools in forming still greater 
schemes of improvement. Under this co-operation^ 
voluntary guardianship may be brought to bear 
upon such cases as are deemed the most hopeful, 
and of this plan I purpose to speak later* But to 
return to the subject of the district schools. Beii^ 
anxious to judge for myself of the influences under 
which the children in them are placed^ I. visited 
the ELanwell school in company with a friend who 
was well acquiainted with its workings. 

This district Union school is considered to be 
the best organized of any of the kind. It is built 
on a very large scale, having accommodation f<ar 
1,500 children, receiving them from five of the 
London Unions, viz.. East London, West London, 
City of London, St. Saviour's and St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Very different indeed is the approach to 
this asylum from any other I ever visited inccm* 
nexion with our metropolitan paupers. Green 
.trees, open space, and fresh country air, conveyed 
the feeling that at any rate the pauper child was 
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not deprived there of heaven's free gifts towards 
health and enjoyment The bmlding stands on 
high ground ; beyond it^ stretching out on every 
dde, are to be seen green fields and country 
lanes^ through which the free air circulates, there 
being no other houses near. We were accompanied 
over the school by the chaplain and some other 
gentlemen connected with it Although our visit 
was unexpected, we found everything in perfect 
order; the dormitories were weU and conveniently 
arranged for health; in the schools, nothing had 
been omitted which could assist education. In 
the departments for boys and girls, industrial 
oceupations were being carried on, separate build- 
ings being appropriated to them. We were taken, 
in connexion with the girls' school, to the laundry, 
the workroom, and the kitchen, through each de- 
partment of which the elder girls were permitted 
and supposed to pass before they quitted school for 
service. In the boys' department, the industrial 
workshops were far more numerous and defined; 
they were ranged round a large space of land used 
as a playground; we entered most of them and 
found boys of di&rent ages at work in the several 
trades. Here might be seen incipient tailors, 
shoemakers, carpenters, all busily employed in 
learning the ways and means of gaining their future 
.living, and emancipating themselves from the yoke 
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of dependence* All looked strangely alike in conn* 
tenance and dress, each face bearing the stamp of 
that indescribable something which, I suppose, if 
caused by early neglect and isolation — ^that pauper 
look, so deeply imprinted, so hard to be effiM^ed 
The happiest faces were among the bandsmen, a 
corps of boys dressed in the costume of soldiers, wIk) 
were practising their musical instruments under the 
tuition of a bandsman. The music threw spirit into 
the lesson, and the excitement evidently produced 
enjoyment, and inspired energy. About thirty 
boys were thus occupied, and among the thirty, 
I certainly saw more of boyhood than among all the 
others in the school put together. The applications 
from the boys to enter this envied profession are 
greatly in excess of the vacancies, but we cannot 
wonder at it, for if music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast, it must also have much power 
to relieve the dull monotony of the pauper child-s 
restricted life. The very dress, from its additional 
becomingness, is a powerful incentive to obtain a 
place among the musicians, whilst the power joi 
creating harmonious sounds must be refreshing to 
themselves and their companions. 

Several hours elapsed while we visited the dif- 
ferent parts of thd building at Hanwell, each of 
which had its own peculiar interest. The bake- 
house, the general kitchen, the dairy, the larder. 
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were all to be seen and admired^ and I should say 
that the most determined opponent to workhouse 
education must have yielded all opposition after 
such a round of inspection. The buildings its or- 
ganization^ its provisions^ the educational depart- 
ment; were all as perfectly in unison with coercive 
^^ State adoptiouy^ as human forethought could devise; 
but as one gazed at row after row of its inmates^ it 
Was easy to see that artificial adoption can never 
compete with the instincts and provisions of nature. 
On each child's face there was the same dull or 
wistful expression ; the sunshine of childhood had 
not been able to penetrate the Union walls, or to 
light up the heart of the Union child. One cannot 
exactly complain of this, nor can the managers be 
held responsible ; the cloud that obscures the light 
is none of their raising ; it is the retribution that 
follows on sin, not of man's, but of Grod's ordaining, 
r-^that God whose hidden ways we cannot tell, yet 
whose justice we dare not question. 

I believe that much of the leaden apathy of these 
pauper children arises from the bad health into 
which they have fallen before they enter the Union, 
and accordingly their spirits sink with their phy- 
sical powers ; their growth, both mental and bodily, 
becoming stunted. This was most evident among 
the infants at HanwelL I think I was never more 
painfully impressed than by witnessing the effects 

Q 
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of the carelessness and hardness engendered by yim 
and poverty in parental breasts. The nursery of 
this establishment is situated at the top of the 
honse, a long corridor into which the ward opens 
serving as a sort of playground for the childreiL 
The moment we entered, we were snrrounded by a 
troop of from eighty to one hundred infants, vary* 
ing in age from two to five, some younger still, wha 
toddled up to ns, as if accustomed to strangera^ 
some boldly clinging to the skirts of my dress. I 
was the only lady among the party, and it touched 
me to hear the poor little things address me as 
" mother," — that household word with which numy of 
the little deserted and now motherless children had 
evidently been familiar before their entrance there* 
Such an exhibition of uninfantine infants I could . 
hardly have imagined. They were all dressed 
alike in the Union garb, which is certainly not 
adapted to childish forms ; iheir thin, pale, unmean* 
ing little faces, with close cropped hair, bore no 
traces of childish joy; they were a stunted, de- 
formed, bandy-legged little troop, many faavii^ 
scrofulous sores on the face and head, rendering 
them repulsive to look at, — objects of compasaicni 
indeed, for whom one's heart bled, but not ox^ of 
them inspiring an individual tenderness. Kone of 
them had been long in the Union ;; the evil we saw 
and deplored had been sown before their entnuxoe 
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there : it was the fruit of unsatisfied want^ and 
the neglect of parental care. It takes years to 
undo this neglect^ and requires that surveillance 
which cannot possibly be given in any large 
sduK>ly where only general care can be expected^ 
Only by aiding this general care^ and by seeking 
out separate cases for adoption among the orphans, 
can sympathising people help forward the good 
cause. 

While expressing my satisfaction to the chaplaiit* 
at the arrangements^ I said I was surprised that the- 
results were not more satisfactory. He explained 
to me that the difficulties with which they had to 
contend were far greater than is generally supposed, 
one of the greatest drawbacks being the interference < 
of parents, whose influence over their children is- 
generally of the worst character. Also, the short . 
time that the children remain in the school^, 
prevents much permanent benefit. For instance,, 
they are often sent into the school in hard times, 
and fetched out again by their mothers within a 
few weeks. They will then keep them away till 
necessity again forces them to send them back to the 
Umoii. Each time, of course, the discipline has to be 
commenced anew. Three days out, the chaplain 
said, often undid the work of a year's training* 
Nor does the evil stop with themselyes, for the bad 
coxnmunicatioDS they bring back corrupted those 

Q2 
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around them. Sometimes the same children will 
enter these schools and leave them again as often 
as six times in the year. 

The physical condition of the children^ as has 
been already noticed^ engenders such a Tacuity of 
mind^ that^ until health is somewhat established, 
there is really nothing mental to work on. 

Those among the girls who are returned on the 
Union as incapable or unworthy, are found to be 
more than double the number of boys. The 
chaplain attributed this to their being sent to 
service before either their strength or charac- 
ters had arrived at .'maturity, and to the nature 
of the places to which they go. Hitherto,, as I 
remarked before, only the smallest householders 
and lowest employers have taken them ; they have 
been placed in situations no respectable girl would 
select for herself, but the guardians have sent them 
where they are not only overworked, but where 
they are unable to resist the evil influences sur- 
rounding them, and with the almost certain risk of 
ruin; a risk to which no thinking parent would 
dream of exposing her child. Should not the 
same preventive forethought, we ask, be exercised 
for the orphan by the State guardian, who repre- 
sents its parent? 

Take alone the weight of respoiisibility to which 
the young pauper servant is subjected in her early 
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servitude. Innumerable are the instances where 
her employers go out for their Sunday holiday, 
leaving her in charge at home. Her Sabbath, 
instead of being a day of enjoyable rest, with the 
refreshment of attending church or chapel, is a 
weary, lagging period of solitary confinement. 
Strict injunctions have been left by the family, 
whose sole establishment she forms, that she is not 
to quit the premises. What is the consequence ? 
As soon as her mistress's back is turned she either 
disobeys orders, seeking amusement in the streets, 
or gladly welcomes any one into the house, in either 
case laying herself open to the evils of idle com- 
panionship. Petty thefts often thus occur, not 
always directly through the child-servant, but from 
her acquaintances, but the blame, of course, is fixed 
by her employers on the servant-girl herself. It 
matters not if she be innocent, there is no one to- 
clear her or denounce the real offender; so she ia 
packed off without a character, or may be runs, 
away from fear, and having no friend to take her 
in, leads a vagrant life for several weeks, and then, 
hunger-stricken and weary, returns to the Union, 
the only home she ever knew. This running away 
seldom (comparatively) occurs with boys ; and if it 
does, being lawfully apprenticed to servitude, their 
case is penal, and the prison, or now the more 
merciful reformatory, steps in between them and 
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ruin^ correcting them hj discipline^ and ^ying tkem 
another start in life. 

I believe there are a few reformatories for giils, 
but they do not meet the need as efficientlj as mi^t 
he, because, as the law cannot compel a girPs return 
to service, her employers do not take the trouble to 
follow her, and she is lost sight of till too late to 
benefit by the protection. 

But even the best class of Union servante, those 
who secure respectable places and remain in them 
as long as the option of staying is left them, are 
often thrown out of situations by change of cir- 
cumstances of their employers, deaths, marriages, 
and other casualties. Their wages are never more 
than enough to clothe them, and not sufficient 
for savings: their only resource, therefore, is to 
return to the Union till they can hear of another 
place ; unless, indeed, the interest of some friend 
gains for them an admittance into one. of the few 
refuge homes established for such cases. After the 
age of sixteen, the district Union school is closed to 
these girls, and the only shelter provided for lliem 
is the adult ward of the workhouse, with its reckless 
company of depraved and vitiated women. To 
escape contamination there is a moral impossibility. 
"Who can touch pitch, and not be defiled?" 
The number of respectable servant-girls who have 

turned to tVie vroik\\o\vae from the aforesaid causes 
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and fallen victims to the moral pestilence in which 
thej were placed, is feurful to contemplate. Surely 
this manifest neglect of moral economy might, with 
little difficulty, be rectified. It requires, I think, 
but a small capital of lime, money, and patience, to 
make these district schools meet the wants of society 
in its call for domestic servants. By keeping them 
in training a few years longer, they would become 
efficient and worth higher wages ; thus raising them 
above the demands of such low employers as can 
only sSord to " keep drudges^'* Carefully protected 
from the associations of such situations, ladies would 
not be afraid to try them ; and a first character 
gained^ in a respectable family, would give them 
a £ur start in life. 

Another drawback to the inculcation of self- 
respect in the pauper girl is to be attributed, as 
I learnt from the chaplain, to the dress they are 
compelled to wear ; they themselves regard it as a 
uniform which marks their infirmity, in the world's 
acceptance. It is associated with a prison and a 
convict dress. Pride of appearance is acknow- 
ledged to be inherent in the finale mind, and, in 
some measure, it is a desirable principle, as it indi- 
cates the indwelling of self-respect, whilst a due 
regard to what is becoming is not only a pardonable 
vanity, but one which it is wise to encourage as an 
antidote to slatternly habits and attire. The well- 
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fitting gown^ the white apron^ the becoming bonnet 
or cap^ maj all help to form the future woman's 
character^ whilst taste well directed will take the 
place of the smart finery now so much in yogue as 
soon as girls are free to dress themselves. The 
feminine trait of love of dress is not extinguished, 
but only suppressed by the enforcement of the 
coarse cc^uments assi^cned to them, and breaks out 
in gUr^g defo^i.^- .»on „ 4. ,e«»in. .1 
Union life is over. The Union garments have not 
even the comfortable feeling of being adapted to 
the form of the wearer ; they are made wholesale 
in different sizes^ and assigned to the various chil- 
dren according to their measurement: suitability 
is ignored, appropriation forbidden, and what they 
wear not being their own, they have no right to 
complain, and, consequently, don't care to preserve 
clean. This of itself creates extravagance. The 
expense would not be much greater if the elder 
girls, and those preparing for service, were allowed 
a greater scope for taste in their apparel by casting 
behind them, at a given age, the distinguishing 
uniform of pauperism. The following fact, detailed 
to me by the chaplain at Hanwell, proves that 
nothing is more injurious to girls, on entering life, 
than any public notice of their pauper descent. 

Not long since a party of emigrants were de- 
spatched from the Unions of two London parishes. 
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One of these workhouses was favoured with a con- 
siderate woman as matron. The girls were all 
bound for service, and, taking this in view, she 
appealed to the guardians that thej might not be 
sent out in their Union dress, representing that neat 
and suitable clothing would cost but a very little 
more. Her appeal was considered reasonable and 
listened to, and the emigrants accordingly clothed 
in plain but becoming attire. No such forethought 
governed the preparations of the other party of 
pauper emigrants, but they were allowed to depart 
in the Union dress, thus carrying with them the 
prejudice attached at home to their position. What 
was the result? The first-named set of girls all 
got good situations on landing ; they had no brand 
to conjure up the past, and on setting foot in a new 
country they all soon acquired independence. No 
employers were, however, found to engage their 
companions; these latter, still shackled with the 
chains of pauperism marked by their attire, were 
consequently avoided. 

.It was positively ascertained upon inquiry that, 
after a time, all these last unfortunate girls were to 
be found in the ranks of the fallen. 

This mournful tale is an evidence of the injustice 
thoughtlessness entails, and shows that the autho- 
rities are often more to blame than the victims 
themselves. 
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I think that any one who may be intereflted in 
the future elevation of pauper children would 
receive much additional experience by a yisit to 
Hanwell^ or any of the other district schools* It 
is impossible to see the hundreds of homeless 
orphans collected there without a deep feeling of 
commiseration^ and an increased desire for their 
welfare. The difficulties in managing numbears^ 
and the drawbacks to success^ are more apparent, by 
ocular demonstration, than when distance repres^its 
these schools as sufficient for every requirement 
To be aware of existing evils is one step towards lli^ir 
removal. To have one's sympathies excited by the 
ories of helpless infancy is in itself an incentive to 
oxertion ; and there is, we know, a special blessing 
reserved for those who, in obedience to God's com- 
mand, succour the widow and the fatherless. 

We have shown that the district schools for 
pauper children are a great improvement on the 
Union house schools ; they are, however, but few 
in number, and are ever changing their occupaats. 
They are also imperfect in their educational train- 
ing, not from any want of pro visional machinery, but 
from the impossibility of their developing individual 
traits of character. They are also too mechanical 
for the cultivation of domesticity. They are good, 
however, as far as they go, and may be looked on 
as the nation's ^aTG\vo\x^^% for unclaimed children, 
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securing such protection to them as is reasonable 
with their position. 

To interfere with these public asylums on the 
plea that they are not homes would be simply a 
want of common sense. Homes they can never be 
where the arrangements are made for hundreds of 
children. , The question rather is, Cannot they be 
supplemented by homes ? Will not Christian men 
and women open branch institutes into which the 
most hopeful and respectable of these children can 
be draughted? Cannot private benevolence and 
voluntary guardianship join hand in hand with 
parochial adoption ? To extend individual care to 
all the pauper children would be a hopeless task, 
and, naoreover, an encouragement to vice and the 
neglect of parental duties. But there seems to be 
a peculiar call to action, in the case of orphans : to 
cheer the blank life of these helpless ones, to restore 
them to the true condition of childhood, and rear on 
the neglected soil in their hearts a temple in which 
God's Holy Spirit may dwell, and the love of God 
beautify, is a work, surely, in which Christians need 
not be pressed to engage. The way and means for 
this double union of love and labour have already 
been set on foot, and towards these efforts I would 
especially direct my reader's attention ; reserving, 
however, for another chapter a notice of the homes 
already established for this purpose. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Mark|ons£ pom^s. 



" I slept and dreamt that life was beauty — 

I woke and found that life was dnty ; — 

Was then my dream a shadowy lie ? 

Toil on, sad heart, oonrageonsly, 

And thou shalt find thy dream shall bo 

A gleam of Light and Truth to thee." 

Anon. 



In tracing throughout the last chapter the pro- 
gress of Pauper Education, it appears to me that, 
notwithstanding the step in advance made by 
the erection of district schools, the great want of 
home influence and individual guardianship will 
be accepted as the existing drawback towards 
sending out girls fitted for domestic employments. 
I think it will also be acknowledged that these 
desirable elements are incompatible with the rou- 
tine necessary in large establishments, and that 
the only means of securing such is to draught the 
hopefiil cases from workhouses and schools into 
** Homes," where, the numbers being limited, in- 
dividual care and religious instruction may sur- 
round them. 

I have already mentioned that there are several 
charitable ladies who for years have been labouring 
to establish such asylums, and who have devoted 
their time and substance to testing their success. 
Convinced of the benefit such voluntary care 
produces on the neglected mind of the pauper 
child, they endeavoured to impress the public 
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mind with the great need of a radical change in 
Pauper Education, and demanded, in support of 
their arguments, that a Government inquiry should 
be set on foot to establish such facts as they had 
brought forward. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons 
met last year to consider the matter, and, after 
due investigation, established the following facts, 
viz.. That out of the number of pauper children 
who left the Unions for service, the larger pro- 
portion were found, within a very limited time, in 
the prisons and penitentiaries of the land ; while 
the remainder, with few exceptions, returned to 
pauperism. 

On inquiry as to the cause of this, they found 
that the fault was not so much in the material of 
which these children's minds were formed as in the 
want of right direction ; that the pauper girl had 
in fact a personality which required a training not 
within the compass of the Poor Law Economic 
System to supply. Keared in all the hardships 
of poverty and neglect, no softening feature was 
perceptible in her character, but every womanty 
trait had to be implanted. Duty was unknown^ 
and gratitude, self-control, and self-dependence 
were words foreign to her ear. For the cultivation 
of these virtues, so essential to the well-being of 
the girl and the development of the useful woman. 
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the Poor Law administration was acknowledged 
to be at fault; it relieved pauperism^ but did not 
profess to touch individual progress ; it was an 
assisting but not a remedial measure, an organ- 
ization whose mechanical action required to be 
supplemented by private benevolence with its 
many channels of Christian love. 

This acknowledged, the question arose as to 
how parochial relief and benevolence could be 
linked together for systematic and permanent work. 
The promoters of the " Home-School Movement," 
like good generals, had not started a theory with- 
out being able to carry it out — they instanced 
the schools they had already established, as spe- 
cimens of their proposed plan, and invited the in- 
spection of Government. 

Accordingly, these schools were visited and ap- 
proved by competent judges, and represented to be 
what were wanted to supply the gap between paro- 
chial maintenance and Christian education. To 
secure their support a Bill was introduced by Sir 
Stafford Northcote for connecting such schools with 
Union relief. This Bill has passed, without much 
opposition, through both Houses of Parliament, and 
is now only waiting the assent of the Sovereign to 
make it law. Such a movement is the first legal 
attempt that has ever been made to combine 

B 
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** Voluntary Charity with Poor Law Aid.** If 
once this combination can take root in our social 
organization, we may hope to see charity walking 
with a firmer tread and less deceptive form. 

Legal inquiry, by keeping imposition at a die* 
tance, would in time give a more consisteat bias to 
benevolence and prevent the spasmodic liberality 
which now so often feeds pauperism while desiring 
to relieve it. By preventive measures we best 
grapple with the increasing tide of wretchedness 
that pours out of our Unions, and as probably this 
new Act is unknown to many, I will call attention 
to the benefits which may arise from it, in the 
hope that some friends may be induced to give 
their support to the scheme. By this new Act^ 
termed "Pauper Education Act," the workhouse 
authorities are not called upon to make any further 
outlay for the children under their care than is 
made at present. Each pauper child now entails 
on the State a necessary expenditure for main- 
tenance, clothing, and education, which is fixed 
at a certain rate; this ratio is limited to wbat 
is deemed sufficient for subsistence under the 
forced dependence entailed by desertion or orphan- 
age, and has no expansion to cover the additional 
expense entailed by cultivation or individual 
guidance ; political economy has no room for such 
considerations, and iijerhaps wisely so, or parental 
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duty would too readily shift its burden on the 
nation. 

The Homes of which I have spoken meet the want 
of individual guardianship^ but they cannot^ from 
the great expense connected with their supervision, 
relieve the Parish Union of the entire support of 
the children they receive from them ; they offer the 
advantages of personal supervision and education, 
provided the Union authorities pay to the Home 
committee what the children cost while under the 
Workhouse roof. 

In order to facilitate the efforts in behalf of work- 
house orphans, the law now proposes to meet them 
half-way, and, under certain conditions, to compel 
the Poor Law authorities to accept for any child 
such an offered benefit, paying over to the volun- 
tary guardian the cost of its maintenance under the 
old system. The following are some of the clauses 
in reference to these Homes, which may, in fact, be 
regarded as training institutions, supplying the in- 
evitable deficiency of the Poor Law system. 

*^ By clause 1 of the present Bill, the guardians of 
the poor are authorised to pay the expenses incurred 
in *the maintenance, clothing, and education' of 
any child admitted into one of these institutions, also 
the expenses of conveyance and of burial in case of 
death. Clause 2 provides that *the school shall be cer- 
tified by the Poor Law Board.' Clause 3 thai ^ '^Jafc 

^ 2 
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Board may, if thought proper, order any pauper 
child to be removed from such school.' Clause 4 
enacts that the school shall be open to inspection. 
Clause /), that at the expiration of the period of 
schooling, the guardians shall take back the child. 
Clause 6, that the children sent shall be either 
Orphans or deserted, or be sent with consent of 
parents, and not be detained beyond the age of six- 
teen. Clause 7, that the continuance of children 
shall not be compulsory. Clause 8 regulates the 
charge of expenses ; and clause 9 provides that no 
child shall be sent to any school conducted on the 
principles of a religion to which the child does not 
belong." 

By the passing of this Bill one great obstacle is 
removed to the establishment of these long-needed 
Homes ; the legality of payment by guardians is no 
longer a matter of doubt or option, and earnest- 
minded men and women may now go forward in 
their labours of love for orphan children, secure 
that the voluntary action of charity will be balanced 
by parochial expenditure. 

The fact also of the new Act having had the 
careful consideration of a select committee on Poor 
Law relief, where the President of the Poor Law 
Board was the chairman, and two of the members 
late Poor Law presidents, well known for their 
earnest zeal in tViQ e^u^^) baa given the greatest 
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encouragement to those who were instrumental in 
bringing about so desirable an inquiry. 

Their point being gained^ the great object of the 
promoters of the movement is now to increase the 
number of certified Homes in order that the success 
of their scheme may prove itself by the number of 
girls who pass out from their training to become 
useful members of society. This will be the best 
test of the wisdom of such a step in the progress of 
Poor Law reform. 

A short account of the first of these Homes, with 
the result attending its opening, may stimulate 
the zeal of other persons towards the erection of 
more schools of the kind, or at any rate aid the 
present efforts now being made in support of those 
in existence. 

The Brockham Home, in Surrey, was the first 
attempt made to combine kind home influence with 
workhouse relief. It was opened in February, 
1859, on a very small scale, in a house containing 
but four rooms, where at first only two orphan 
children were admitted. Its founder and patron 
was the Hon. Mrs. Way, of Wonham Manor, near 
Eeigate, who for many years had devoted much 
thought and zeal to the cause of workhouse 
orphans. Her interest in this class had been 
aroused by seeing how very much more was 
done for criminals in the Beformatories than 
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for those who, although ignorant, were innocent 
of crime. 

The Eed Hill Beformatory was not far from 
Mrs. Way's residence, and here she had a good 
opportunity of learning the antecedents of the 
juvenile offenders received there, and rightly 
judged that, had the same supervision been afforded 
them prior to their fall, the stamp of guilt need 
not have been affixed to a large nimiber of them. 
Whilst grieving over these young delinquents, 
who, at an age scarcely beyond infancy, had in- 
curred, from neglect, the penalty of the law, and 
rejoicing that in their case justice was tempered 
with mercy, it struck her how strangely dis- 
cordant are the views of cociety in its propor- 
tionate provision of Prevention and Cure ; and that 
whilst the well-being of boys excites public care, 
utter neglect is generally shown as to what 
becomes of female children in reiuges, work- 
houses, &c. Duly weighed, looking on them in 
the perspective light of wives and mothers, their 
future has, in reality, more influence in isvery grade 
of society than that of boys. 

Deep thought on any subject rarely fails to be 

productive of fruit. Mrs. Way became daily 

more impressed with the idea that some counter 

influence was required to avert the moral de- 

^adation which overtakes the workhouse girl. 
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and^ haying both energy and means^ she deter- 
mined^ with God's aid^ to be herself the instrument 
of (Commencing a new system which in its preven- 
tive arrangements might forestall the Reformatory 
^ure. 

Its great object was to supply the loss of parents^ 
io inculcate religious and strictly useful habits^ 
and to bring domestic influences to bear without 
failing the children by undue indulgence. The 
superintendents had therefore to be selected from 
the few capable of exercising these influences with 
love and discriminating decision. Mrs. Way kept 
in mind the great principle of her scheme^ and 
knowing how fluctuating is private benevolence, 
and that to trust entirely to a continual flow of 
-charity is to build on an insecure footing, got her 
Home registered under the Industrial Schools Act, 
Iby which the guardians are allowed to pay for 
any special children out of the rates, when admitted 
to these schools. The Home at Brockham is 
henceforth exclusively devoted to saving pauper 
workhouse girls from Union association. Once under 
Government inspection, it cannot be looked on 
in the light of a private orphanage, organized in 
accordance with any founder's private ideas of 
training ; but had to be in accordance with the deci- 
sions of a public committee, and with the one object 
l>efore her, Mrs. Way's individuality as the origin- 
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ator was sunk by her in order to promote the gene-^ 
ral good of workhouse orphans. 

The undertaking was judiciously commenced, and 
that a blessing has attended the effort is proved by 
its result. In two years fifty young girls have 
passed through a period of training at Brockham, 
all of whom are doing well^ and many of them 
are in respectable situations as domestic servants* 
Its usefulness was publicly acknowledged this 
year in the proceedings of the Social Science 
Congress, a deputation from which visited Brock^ 
ham. Quoting from an article in the Morning Po§t^ 
the views expressed by an influential Member of 
Parliament at the Congress are these: '^Though 
founded on a small scale, this Home involves griUid 
principles. We strongly recommend all persona 
interested in the welfare of pauper children to visit 
the Brockham Home, and investigate the results 
already arrived at. It will be seen there that 
voluntary benevolence can effectually supplement 
the Poor Law system, and that a great work ia 
begun which needs the support of those whom 
Providence has blessed with plenty, to become ik 
nursery in which the poorest girls of our land may 
be trained in the path of virtue, and enabled to do 
their duty in their stations of life." 

The school at Brockham is now registered under 
the new Act, and tloi^ has no connexion with the 
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Reformatory moyement^ maintaining the character 
of an industrial school solely on the preventiye 
system. The paramount object of its founder is 
practically gained. The Home is built on a limited 
soale^ and calculated to shelter about twenty chil- 
dren^ this number being considered as many as it 
is desirable to gather under one roof^ lest the ar- 
rangements included in the name " Home " should 
be lost sight of among numbers. The cost of the 
building was upwards of £1000, and was defrayed 
by voluntary subscriptions^ which have also covered 
the working of the system^ with the exception of 
the parochial maintenance paid for each child re- 
ceived from the workhouse. 

Mrs. Way estimates the entire cost of each girl at 
about 7 s, per week. Of this sum the Union pays 5s, 
as a maintenance rate ; this leaves for the support 
of say 20 girls^ about £154 annually^ to be made up 
by private benevolence; and after the first expenses^ 
a portion of this latter sum may also be looked for in 
the proceeds of the girls' own industry in the work- 
room and the laundry. The expenditure incurred 
by this scheme is therefore very small^ especially 
considering the interest it pays in its provision for 
future respectability and for domestic servitude, 
two essentials in which it answers well to invest. 
Yet, up to the present time, a much larger sum is 
willingly expended on numerous reformatories 
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and penitentiaries in repairing the consequenees 
of neglected education. The girls are admitted 
to Brockham at the age of twelve ; Mrs. Way 
woidd rather have them younger^ but the rules 
are stringent on this point. Coming as all 
do, either from the Union or the *' District 
Union School," the first effort necessary is 
"to attempt to unpauperize the pavpm* child^ 
To divest her mind of Union dependence, and make 
her feel her own responsibility as a human being 
bom with an undying soul to be. saved or lost, the 
next to give her an industrial training suited to her 
circumstances, holding up before her the elevating 
principle of honest independence. By being allowed 
to earn small wages, the girls are encouraged to save 
their earnings; thus the use and power of money 
are taught, and thrift implanted. The ht^bit of saving 
commenced in youth has a tendency to increase, and 
this has already been the case. Several of the 
children at Brockham last Christmas brought as 
much as six shillings to put into the savings' bank, 
and one girl sent that sum to assist a widowed 
mother. What Union school can show these 
practical results? 

A leading Eeview lately remarked that '* such is 
the demand for servants, that one of the greatest 
steps in social reform would be to convert the 
surplus number of \mt\itored pauper children intd 
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useful domestic servants." Here, under the new 
Act^ we have the training Homes for this reform, 
and if society is not niggardly in making the 
necessary investment, success is certain. 

Seventeen of the Brockham girls are already in 
private families as servants, each bearing a good 
character, and likely to rise in time into just such 
trustworthy domestics as are loudly called for. 
This is surely a step in the right direction. 

As a proof that it is the influences by which 
these girls are sui:rounded, and not their origin, 
which determines their future worth or useless- 
ness, I may call attention to the following fact. 
The Marylebone Workhouse has long been no- 
torious for the manner in which girls trained there 
have turned out. Eight girls were removed 
thence to the Brockham Home, and placed under 
its genial influences. All the eight are now among 
the best servants for whom the managers have 
obtained situations. The mistress of one writes thus : 
^* My nurse says she never before had so handy or 
so well trained a little servant." May not these 
eight girls be regarded as brands plucked from the 
burning ? 

Of the fifty girls received at Brockham, 
eleven came under the head of illegitimate, 
deserted, or of unknown origin. These had been 
so long in the workhouse, that in the various 
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changes connected with the place their original history 
had been lost sight of^ a melancholy fact which is of 
frequent occurrence; indeed^ with many children 
their identity is thus lost. The rest of the girls were 
the children of poor but respectable mechanics, 
tradespeople^ &c.y who^ in their day, had paid rates 
themselves, but whose misfortune and death had 
deprived their children of protection and sub- 
sistence, and as no relatives were forthcoming, 
the workhouse became their legal shelter. To 
leave such children in the Uniou under the general 
classification adopted there was to make their 
misfortune the cause of placing them in a lower 
scale than that to which they were bom. Sup- 
posing moral virtue to be hereditary, there was 
everything to be hoped in the development of 
honesty and integrity, while to remove them 
to an atmosphere of immorality was to run the 
almost certain risk of infection. 

I visited, not long since, the Brockham Home, 
and from what I personally witnessed of its arrange*^ 
ments, I have every reason to advocate its support 
and imitation. The girls were well and kindly 
cared for, whilst the arrangements for their comfort 
were such as might be expected in a family circle 
where expenditure was economized and thrift en- 
couraged. Independent of this Home, Mrs. Way 
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has several private enterprises on foot for the 
benefit of her orphan protetjees ; among others^ I 
visited a smaller cottage used as a kind of sana- 
torium^ where the younger children are installed^ 
and where the elder girls take lessons in cooking, 
the meals for the Home being suppUed thence. I 
happened to be there on a Saturday, and saw two 
or three girls busily engaged in preparing the 
Sunday dinner, rolling out pastry and cutting up 
fruit. There is also a laundry, where a considerable 
sum is annually earned by the elder girls. 

I muit, however, name another benefit conferred 
by these Homes ; they are not mere temporary 
asylums, or training places for servitude during the 
early years of dependence, but they offer this addi- 
tional boon, they maybe considered as homes through 
life as long as the girls who are educated there 're- 
main respectable and need such protection. They 
stand in the same stead to the pupils as the 
Refuge Homes to friendless girls in general ; — they 
can be resorted to as a haven of safety when the 
girls are out of place. 

Human nature, we find, has the same propensities in 
every grade of life, and it would go hard with all of 
us were every failure and every outbreak of temper 
to subject us, as it too often does this class of girls, to 
be castaways for life. The servant girl's first exhi- 
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bition of temper is often followed bj a summaiy 
diamissal. Where is she to go ? Who will ^ve 
her another trial without a character ? Should such 
a misfortune occur to a girl belonging to a school of 
the kind referred to above^ she has the Home still 
left to her. One may easily contrast the scene of the 
neglected workhouse orphan, and the Home cared- 
for child, ^ under such circumstances. The high 
spirit roused to rebellion, the angry retort, the dis- 
missal by power in both cases ; the former, hardened 
by her once isolated state, in her ignorance of what 
to do, or of whom to ask advice, rushing recklessly 
on to ruin ; the latter, with memory and love aroused 
all the more by her isolation, saying, like the 
prodigal in the text, *' I will return, I will say 
I have sinned, I have done amiss." Then follow 
hef , coming with her tale of wrongs to her former 
friends, who, while they sympathise and advise, 
mingle words of reproof, and receive her into her 
old home, where she remains, until by due submis- 
sion she is reinstated in her position, or until .some 
other place is found for her. Many of these young 
servant-girls are but children, and need guidance 
and help in the first years of their servitude ; they 
need it within in their situations, and they are the 
better for it without in the holiday welcome, the 
birthday remembrance, and the letter which tells 
what is going on at home. TW^ need all this sym- 
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pathj as much as others of their age who are bom 
to a happier lot. 

Among the Brockham girls^ one returned there 
having been dismissed for impertinence^ and was 
afterwards reinstated in her place ; another^ because 
her mistress went to Scotland ; and a third on ac- 
count of illness. It is not too much to affirm that^ in 
all probability^ had they not belonged to such a 
Home they would ere long have been found in one 
or other of the criminal asylums of the land. Many 
affectionate letters arrive from former pupils to the 
matron^ and some to Mrs. Way herself. Brockham 
is a point round which their interests may centre ; 
they feel they belong to it, and learn to fraternize 
with all and everything connected witL it. This^ 
be it remembered, is a part of the system on which 
their education is based. 

I have selected the Brockham Home for descrip- 
tion as a specimen of the system now legalized 
by Act of Parliament, because it is the firstfruit 
of the novel imion of public relief and private 
charity. 

Equal results for good are to be seen in other 
Homes for orphan children, based on the same 
principles of individual watchfulness, but not hav- 
ing visited them personally, and being unacquainted 
with the founders, I cannot speak in the same way 
of their arrangements, nor am I sure that any other 
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is yet registered under the new Act. The Countess 
of DeTon has an Industrial Home of the kind near 
Powderham Castle; it commenced with six girls^ 
and the number is increased to sixteen^ a large pro- 
portion of whom are workhouse orphans^ and there 
are seyeral similar Homes under private patronage^ 
all of which will^ I hope^ ere long be attached to the 
Poor Law Board for joint protection, and thus be 
ensured a permanent footing. 

I think sufficient evidence has been brought toge- 
ther to prove %he benefit conferred by the new Act 
for pauper education. The measure once legalized, 
the success mainly depends on the amount of Chris- 
tian sympathy current in England for the protection 
of orphans. The Bill in every sense must be a 
dead letter unless there are Homes established to 
which the children can be sent/ and these Homes 
will not spring up of themselves — they require 
friends, money, love, zeal, and patience. At pre- 
sent, while the children ready to enter their walls 
may be counted by thousands, there are not more 
Homes than supply the need of one or two hundred ; 
"and what are these among so many?" we might 
well exclaim, did we not believe that a good work 
begun in the Lord will not He dormant for want of 
the liberal hand and the heart-service required. 
Experience also sustains this hope; for some of 
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the most successful undertakings and the largest 
institutions in our country, both religious and 
secular, have sprung from small beginnings ! 

Every such asylum, whether in connexion with 
Refuges or with schools, where the rough, rude 
child of want can be moulded into the grateful, self- 
respecting, self-dependent woman, is the surest an- 
tidote to pauperism, and there can be little doubt 
also that every girl thus redeemed, raises in her 
turn others by her example. We want these 
Homes to be scattered over the country as finger- 
posts, to show where respectable servants may be 
found. 

There are probably few who will not agree that 
the plan of these orphan Homes is good; and yet 
some of my readers may argue, as others have 
already done, that they are not practicable because, 
from the expense they entail, there can never be a suf- 
ficient number to meet the desired want. Whence 
are they to spring ? How is the charitable portion 
of their expenditure to be secured ? Who can be 
found to supervise them systematically ? I believe 
all these difficulties will vanish under the deter- 
mined acceptation of a few energetic leaders that 
they are really essential to the well-being of society, 
and are required in every district, to meet the 
acknowledged need of the surrounding neighbour- 

s 
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hood, as nurseries firom which respectable servants 
may be had. 

I would seethe orphan and the deserted child thus 
the first to be protected and provided for, educated 
so that parents may see what care can accomplish, 
and train their own children in the same principles 
of independence. 

Mrs. Way has added a small nursery for infants 
to the Brockham Home, where a few very young 
-children are admitted ; among them are two found- 
lings whose antecedents are of peculiar interest 
They are named Marina and Terrena. Many a 
novelist might appropriate the history of these 
children as the foundation for an exciting tale, on(9 
of the little ones having been dug up out of the 
learth, the other picked up on the sea-shore. A 
short sketch of these two children may not be 
uninteresting. 

Three years since, a soldier was walking one 
night along [the beach at Southsea, when some- 
thing dark floating towards the shore attracted his 
Attention; waiting till it was washed up, he took 
hold of what appeared to be a bundle, and opening 
it found the body of a female child apparently 
more than a twelvemonth old, but to all appearancs 
already dead. He immediately took it to the nearest 
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houBe and asked for help. The lady who resided 
there was in the act of putting one of her own little 
ones in a warm bath^ and at once used it for the 
unconscious infant. Brandy was given^ and other 
means likely to resuscitate the child were used. It 
was long before any sign of life appeared ; but at 
last the kindly efforts seemed to be efiectiye^ and 
the little castaway opened its eyes and showed 
symptoms of recovery. It is a singular circumstance 
that this recovery was believed to be mainly owing 
to some of the child's front teeth being decayed ; 
the teeth were set fast, but the invigorating fluid 
passed through the cavities and restored animation. 
Its discovery under such circimistances caused at the 
time a great sensation in the neighbourhood, and 
handbills were posted about, describing the child and 
the clothes it wore, in the hope it might be claimed. 
But all in vain, no clue has ever been found to its 
birth or parentage, nor who were the perpetrators of 
so dreadful a crime as that of abandoning this help- 
less little one to the mercy of the waves. All the 
information that the police gained was that a 
woman had been seen on that night carrying a child 
along the beach and returning without one, and con- 
jectures were also formed that it might have been 
thrown from a boat ; at any rate, it could not have 
been long in the water, or life would have been 
extinct beyond all means of resuscitation. The 
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lady by whose means it was restored kept it far 
some time^ and another lady was abo interested 
in it^ but neither of them being able to keep it 
permanently^ it was sent to the workhouse and 
baptized with the name of Minnie Bath, and for 
some time after no one seems to have cared muoh 
about its existence. 

Nearly two years after, some ladies were visit- 
ing a poor woman at the Union, and saw this 
little creature, who, originally a pretty child^ 
was covered with sores; and was stunted in 
growth and quite helpless. One of the ladies, 
having herself established an orphanage, became 
much interested on hearing the little foundling's 
history. Mrs. Williamson was merely a visitor in the 
place, but she did not leave it without putting the 
poor child's case in the hands of a Christian 
lady, who took it up and determined to collect 
funds sufficient for her removal from the Unipn to 
some place where she would be better cared for. 
This lady, having heard of Mrs. Way's work of 
love among orphan children, wrote to ask if this 
child could be received by her, detailing her strange 
discovery. 

An immediate assent was given, and a ready re- 
sponse being made to the appeal for funds among 
friends at Southsea, and the parish being willing to 
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give a weekly allowance^ somewhat less than the 
cost they had been at^ for her maintenance^ the child 
was removed from PortsmouthUnion to the Brockham 
Home. But the neglect little Minnie Bath had experi- 
enced in the workhouse has so far left its trace^ that 
though now about four and ahalf years of age she still 
has the form and capacities of a child of two years old ; 
she is also suffering from deafness^ abscesses having 
formed in the ear; but having been a second time^ 
as it were, rescued from the jaws of death, it is 
hoped that she may, with care and attention, over- 
come these maladies. I saw her this summer at 
Mrs. Way's, where she is a great favourite ; she 
cannot yet talk and has not long walked alone, but 
there does not appear to be anything like idiotcy in 
the little one, on the contrary, she is a very intelli- 
gent and pretty little creature. It was at Brock- 
ham she was rechristened with the name of Marina, 
in remembrance of her Undine-like origin. Poor 
Kttle creature! I wonder if her heartless parent 
will ever look on these lines, or, being stirred to 
remorse for her intended act of murder, seek to 
reclaim her. The clothes in which she was found 
have been kept, in the hope of their serving some 
day for her identification. 

The history of Terrena, the earth-found child, is 
of equal interest. She was sent from the Fulham 
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irorldioiise to Brockham^ acoompanied bj the fol- 
lowing statement. 

One morning, as early as 5 a.1£., a labourer in 
the country was going to his work, when he sud- 
denly stopped, hearing, as he thought, a child's 
cry, bat he looked aroand and could see no sign of 
any child ; again, however, the wail was repeated^ 
and he followed it until he came to a spot where 
the sound became more distinct and seemed to pro- 
ceed from under hinu Looking down where he stood 
he found the turf loose, and on removing the earth 
to his amazement saw a female infant, who had 
literally been buried alive. He at once took it to 
the workhouse, and no discovery being made re- 
specting it or its would-be murderers, it was left to 
liie Union care and baptized under the name of 
Elizabeth Towpath, from the place of its interment 
being near the towing path of the river. After a 
time this child was sent from Fulham to Brockham^ 
and there received the more romantic name of Ter- 
rena. It is curious that these two children should 
have been brought together, Marina and Terreiui> 
the sea and the earth-found child, united under the 
same fostering care, alike rescued from a murderooa 
death, and subsequently from workhouse assodir 
tion, to grow up — may we not trust ? — under Chris- 
tian influences, and be finally numbered among the 
redeemed of the earth. 
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A short account of a few of the other girls who 
have been admitted into the Brockham Home may 
increase the interest [at present felt in its support. 
Harriet B. and Mary H., who were the first two 
inmates^ were both of respectable parentage, their 
fathers being agricultural labourers, who supported 
their families while they lived. When these chil- 
dren were sent to the Union, Harriet's mother had 
been dead many years, while Mary's became un- 
settled in mind from the period of her. husband's 
death, and took to wandering about the country 
until she was 'placed in the Union as a harmless 
lunatic. Another child now in the Home, Esther 
B., while in the Union, shortly before her ad- 
mission, fell and broke her arm, and so seriously 
injured the bone that it remains for life dislo- 
cated and incurable. This accident prevents the 
hope of her ever being able to earn her living 
by active work or service. An attempt was made 
to get her into a National School as pupil-teacher, 
BO as to qualify her for a schoolmistress, but the 
Government regulations prevent any one sufiering 
from bodily infirmity being received in such a 
capacity. In careful consideration for her future 
well-being, ^her kind patroness therefore made a 
sphere for her in the world by placing her in an 
infant school to imbibe the method of teaching prac- 
tised there, and subsequently made her school*^ 
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mistress to the infant nursery school in connexion 
with the Brockham Home^ where she is now earn- 
ing her living. 

There is one more history among these workhouse 
girls that I cannot refrain from giving, as it reveals 
the need and the result of Christian interference; 
The case of this girl was one that peculiarly 
interested Mrs. Way, who took her under her 
special protection, and as she has published a short 
and affecting account of the girl's sad story in her 
little work, " The Workhouse Orphan," I copy by 
permission the history, instead of narrating it in my 
own words : — 

" Who is this unhappy cripple ? her face is that 
of a woman, matured by care and suffering, but 
the stature is that of a child ! Let us listen to her 
tale. She was one of three orphans left by 
respectable parents when the eldest was scarcely 
more than an infant. They were sent to the 
Union, and when nine years old, Elizabeth^ the 
eldest, was apprenticed to the silk mills at F. 
During eight years she had no intercourse with, 
the brother and sister she left behind. A frail .and 
delicate child, she was kept standing all the day 
till the tender frame gave way, and she became 
a cripple, with the additional suffering of asthma 
from spinal disease. ^ She was only a workhouse 
•orphan,' no one cared for her; no parent's tender 
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eye could see the daily increase of sufferings still 
must the aching back and feeble limbs go on with 
the daily task, and meekly bear the spirit's bondage 
and the body's pain. The hope that on some 
future day she might see the brother and sister 
whom she had left, was the one solitary beam of 
light that cheered her in her dreary hours. Her 
time of apprenticeship over, she seized the first 
holiday granted her to seek them — she came to 
London. The Father of the fatherless had been 
watching her patient silent suffering ; the earnest 
prayer of her heart, that her sister might never 
suffer as she did, was heard, and though unknown 
to her, had been answered, A friend had been 
raised up for her; at the workhouse where she 
went to seek her sister, she found that a lady had 
taken her and placed her in an orphan's home — 
Brockham. Elizabeth sought this unknown friend, 
and in a voice choked with sobs she said, ^ I did 
hope we should have met this Christmas, we have 
not seen each other for eight years, but I thank 
you for saving her.' Her gratitude was beyond 
the power of words to express ; she took the lady's 
hand in both her own, and with an eloquence far 
more powerful than words, showed how a work- 
house orphan could feel and thank. Alas I no kind 
aid can now restore the suffering cripple to health 
and vigour." 
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Sympathj and love are, however, strengthening 
medicines. Mrs. Way was so struck (for the ladj 
named was none other than the founder of the 
Brockham Home) with the sad state of the poor 
cripple, whose thoughtful mind shone through her 
pale and suffering face, that instead of permitting 
her to return to factory life, she made a comer for 
the isolated girl within her orphanage. Every 
remedial measure that 'could benefit her was pro- 
vided, and the wan face of the cripple soon showed 
signs of improved health ; an independent sphere of 
life ^was also made for her : it is surprising how 
often in the face of difficulties this may be done 
when the motive and the will are [good. The crip- 
pled form and weak health were difficulties opposed 
to most industrial occupations, but a happy thought 
struck her patroness ; could not Elizabeth open a 
little shop and manage its concerns ? To think was 
to act, and ere long the happy girl became the es* 
tablished proprietress of a shop and premises. The 
change that had come over her was like a dream, 
when she thus found herself installed with her 
dster as her assistant. But the undertaking was to 
be a remunerative one, and had to be conducted on 
business principles. A borrowed capital had been 
raised among Mrs. Way's friends to stock the shop, 
and a lady undertook to superintend the business 
Until Elizabeth had gained sufficient experience to 
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manage it herself; the profit and loss account was 
etrictly kept, in order that when the young shop- 
keeper could pay off the borrowed capital, she 
i&ight feel herself legitimate owner of the stock in 
iarade. A wonderful transformation indeed for the 
crippled factory girl ; instead of long hours of weary 
labour, unrelieved by sympathy, in a dark, smoky 
town, she was launched into the excitement of 
business life, with change and constant interest, in 
a country village famed for its beauty of scenery 
a(nd healthy atmosphere. As may well be imagined^ 
liiis new village shop, with its crippled though in- 
teresting attendant, was a great attraction, and visi^ 
tors to the Home and neighbourhood seldom fidled 
to invest some small sum in its stores. I have my* 
0elf been a purchaser at the counter, and was much 
interested in talking with Elizabeth. The shop 
was an omnium gatherum^ every description of 
article seemed to be there, calicoes and prints^ 
flannels and ribbons, with all sorts of drapery 
goods, besides books and toys, parasols and um- 
brellas. Here also were to be seen the products of 
industry from many parts of the kingdom; the 
beautiful knitting of the poor Shetlanders, the em- 
broidery from Madeira, now the sole support of the 
poor women since the failure of the vines ; brushes 
liiade by the boys at the Boys' Home, Euston 
Boad; various articles from the Blind School; the 
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dolls and baskets made by the old man and woman 
named in " Our Homeless Poor." Books printed by 
the inmates of the Maida Hill Refuge, among which 
we read " Poor Tiney," and innumerable other works 
of industry. It is in fact a fancy shop, stocked 
to meet the taste of such fancy customers as are 
likely to extend to it their support. It has already 
become more than self-supporting, and I believe 
Elizabeth is beginning to pay back the capital. 
Above the shop are two rooms, which are let as 
lodgings, but I think I heard the whole concern, 
was to be moved shortly into more commodious pre- 
mises. But it is still to be at Wonham that Eliza- 
beth's trade will be carried on, so that should any of 
my readers be in the neighbourhood they may feel 
inclined to visit her, and carry away with them some 
memento of the workhouse orphan raised by Chris- 
tian love into the industrious tradeswoman. 

We cannot open shops regardless of capital for all 
our protegeesy but, nevertheless, if we make it a 
habit in life to try to help the right person to the 
right thing, we may place many a desolate indi- 
vidual in an appropriate situation, taking from them 
the sense of isolation, and rendering them happy in 
the active duties of life. 

In concluding the narrative of Elizabeth, it is 
interesting to find that her mother was a worthy 
and respectable woman. In answer to some in- 
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quirles that had been set on foot respecting the poor 
girl's parentage^ a letter was received from a lady 
who throws this Ught on their position : « The 
mother of the girl you name was introduced to me 
some fifteen years since as haying a baby who would 
suit me as a model for a picture I was painting at 
the time; this baby must be the* poor apprentice 
you name. The father was a poor incapable man^ 
but willing to work when he could get employ- 
ment; the mother interested me much^ an in- 
dependent noble-hearted woman, the stay of the 
family; after her death the father succumbed^ 
and soon, in spite of some little assistance, went 
into the workhouse with his children, and I lost 
sight of them. I feel sorry now that I did not 
exert myself more, for the mother was a most 
deserving woman, and gained the respect of all who 
knew her." The writer ends by saying she " shall 
be most happy to join in any scheme to assist 
Elizabeth." In the present prosperity of this poor 
orphan is not the promise realized, " I will not see 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread ? " 



I 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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<< Nor did he wait till to his door the yoice 
Of supplication came ; bnt went abroad. 
With foot as silent as the starry dews, 
In search of misery that pined unseen, 
And would not ask. 

*' Oh ! who can tell what sights he saw 
Of wretchedness, or who describe what smiles 
Of gratitude illumined the face of woe, 
YOiile from his hand he gare the bounty forth P" 

Poixox, 



Setting aside altogether the question of pa- 
rochial relief^ the suitable distribution of the 
alms which spring from private benevolence is of 
great importance in connexion with that principle 
of independence so desirable to be maintained 
among the poor. 

More harm than good is done every day by 
pecuniary gifts without due investigation being 
made of the recipient's circumstances. Whether, for 
instance, the very wretchedness which awakened 
generosity is not consequent on habits of 
self-indulgence and intemperance, — habits which 
are fostered by the money given, — such well-meant 
but ill-timed charity is so frequent, that large 
bodies of idly inclined people, depending on the 
maintenance it secures, succumb to indolence 
and vice, sure of a provision in the compassion 
awakened by their apparently wretched state. 
Want is thus created by the means intended for 
its relief, and hypocrisy flourishes while the really 
needy remain unbefriended and unknown. It is 
now an accredited fact, that almost all street 

T 
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begging is the result of artificial need, and pre- 
viously arranged exhibitions of want, which are 
played off with a well-studied knowledge of the 
drawing effect. The alms bestowed on such ob- 
jects tend only to debase them still lower, and 
those who give to them help forward the trade of 
deception, and feed vice and idleness. 

How then, it may be asked, can those who have 
no time for personal inquiry, aid in alleviating the 
misery they both see and hear so much about ? 

If people are thus cautioned against trusting 
their own judgment, and opening their purse-strings 
on the impulse of the moment, what is the best 
method they can adopt to give out of their abun» 
dance to the need of their fellow-creatures ? Many 
channels are open for well-organized relief, through 
which alms can be judiciously transmitted to the 
deserving ; and, indeed, could all the money now 
given in promiscuous charity flow through such 
sources, our streets would present a far less de- 
graded and distorted view of ragged humanity than 
they do at present. The relief hastily thrust into 
the hand of the whining beggar, whilst it has its 
excuse nominally under want of time for further 
Inquiry, proceeds quite as often from the dislike 
people have to any personal encounter with reality 
In a disagreeable form. As long, however, as this 
feeling is uppermost and as apparent as it is^ the 
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moral eleyatkn of character among the poor must 
suffer. 

Any relief giyen through an organized charitj 
is safer than unpulsive street donations^ because 
few apply saye those who want aid; but even 
such uniform systems of distribution are far less 
satisfactory than the aid bestowed by people who 
are their own almoners^ and can distribute relief 
according to their established conviction of need. 
In the latter case^ gratitude is directly begotten5 
and in its acceptance protection implanted; in 
the former^ though the relief may be most timely^ 
most needed^ the very fact of its being uniformly 
received in connexion with a number of other 
persons generalizes the deed of charity without 
bringing corresponding emotions into play. The 
giver as well as the receiver is thus deprived of a 
benefit^ and benevolence^ though exerted as a duty^ 
loses its virtue as a pleasure. 

This effect has long been noticed in the manner 
in which the recipients of trust charities receive 
the alms extended to them^ as their right. The 
contrast is strong between such and the pensioners 
of individual almoners^ whose gratitude is kept 
alive by contact with their benefactors, and shows 
itself in respect and deference to their wishes; the 
chain of influence, in fact, acting as a safeguard 
against folly and ignorance. The adoption of this 

t2 
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latter method is now happily^ though slowly, 
making its way in the under current of accepted 
individual duty. Even in this self-visiting system 
of relief, it is astonishing how doubly armed with 
caution and inquiry the philanthropist must be, 
in order to compete with the ingenious devices 
cunning beggars prepare to entrap sympathising 
visitors ; indeed, save by the utmost vigilance, it is 
almost impossible to avoid being imposed upon, at 
times; even among district visitors such cases as 
the following are of frequent occurrence : — 

Not long since a lady had her interest deeply 
excited in behalf of a poor widow apparently in 
the last stage of destitution. The room she rented 
was bare of furniture, and her two children might 
be seen crouched on some straw in a comer of 
the apartment, for neither bed nor bedding did 
their mother possess. Help was given over and 
over again, now to redeem some clothes stated to 
be in pawn, now to purchase food, gruel, or medi- 
cine, and still the widow pleaded want, and still the 
children remained half naked, and the room bare 
and comfortless. At last some small discrepancy 
in the woman's tale excited suspicion in the lady's 
mind, and she made further inquiry as to her an- 
tecedents. She discovered, to her mortification, 
that, instead of doing good as she had hoped, she 
had been the victim of the grossest imposition. 
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The widow was no widow at all, whilst the de- 
nuded room, with its straw bed and half-famished 
children, had been all hired for the occasion in 
order to attract her compassion and secure its 
result. It came out on inquiry, that this woman 
rented a comfortable room elsewhere, and was 
above want, and totally undeserving of sympathy. 

Such impositions are of daily occurrence, and 
ari^e from the fact that the poor recognise in the 
district visitor a periodical monied emissary, whose 
purse opens according to the length of the tale 
of misery. The day and hour of her visit is 
anticipated, and the dramatic effect prepared. 

I was talking to a London clergyman on this 
subject, and nothing could be stronger than his 
views on monied relief. So debasing had he 
found its influence in his own parish, that he 
had made stringent rules withj^his district visitors 
that no case should be relieved by money, unless 
reported first and inquired into. The charities 
of the parish in which he lived 'were liberally 
supported ; so much so, that when he entered on 
his duties there he recognised among the appli- 
cants for relief numbers of poor whom he had 
formerly known when working as a curate in 
the City. On inquiring what brought theiii there, 
they honestly replied, to get the money they knew 
was to be given away, and when he reported 
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that they were not subjects for such relief as 
they had been receivings they returned again to 
their own neighbourhood. Visitors have grown 
80 careless in the distribution of coal^ breads 
and other provision tickets^ that the poor have 
learned to view them as a sort of paper money 
with which they can currently trade. These 
tickets are sold among themselves^ or carried 
off to the public house and changed for drinks 
where perhaps four-pennyworth of gin is given 
in exchange for a bread ticket worth sevenpence. 
The same clergyman told me^ in confirmation of 
the harm done by the indiscriminate distribution 
of these tickets, that not long since, on paying an 
unexpected visit one night to a man in his parish 
who had repeatedly pleaded poverty, and was 
continually being helped in one way or another, 
he saw on the table no less than eighteen coal 
tickets. Taking them up, he asked the man if he 
traded in coal, and the latter honestly avowed 
that, as he had found him out, he might as well 
tell the truth, and that he Uved on the sale of 
these tickets and made a good thing of it. The 
same family often receive these tickets from differ- 
ent parties in such profusion, that even when they 
are not inclined to get rid of them at the gin shop, 
they will leave them at the baker's until the num- 
bet will cover the expense of a yood rich cake. 
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when they will fetch it and have a feast with their 
friends. Bakers^ butchers^ and coal merchants 
cannot be blamed for this state of things^ as it 
is too much to expect that they should com6 for- 
ward and testify against their own interest. The 
publican also waits till he has a pile of these cur- 
rent papers^ and then settles his tradesman's bill, 
having profited largely by the charity of benevo- 
lent persons, who subscribed their money to enable 
the poor to have a few of the comforts of life. All 
this evasion is the result of a want of knowledge 
of the real character of those persons with whom 
district visitors come in contact. A different idea 
wants to be entertained by the poor respecting the 
office of district visitors than they at present hold ; 
they should be looked upon as friends and advisers, 
and not as bankers, and visitors should gradually try 
to become so well acquainted with the resources 
and friends, &c., of those they visit, that deception 
could seldom escape detection. Many poor might 
thus be upheld in independence by clearing for them 
an industrial path in life, instead of rendering them 
dependent by indiscriminate relief. So marvellously 
ingenious are the evasions and deceptions current 
among the poor to obtain money, that, except in 
sickness and old age, an industrial test of some kind 
is almost necessary as a warrant for honest purpose. 
It has doubtless been the increasing hardihood 
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of imposition that has at last led to an attempt to 
secure a more careful surveillance against frauds 
in the establishment of a society for the relief of 
distress^ the principal feature of which is that of 
individual almonership.* 

To this society I would fain call attention^ as 
there are one or two points in its organization 
of a noVel and exemplary character. It is^ in the 
first place^ almost the only united effort of the 
kind that has yet been started with a view to bring 
the highest class of society in direct contact with 
the lowest, to gather into organized ranks the 
nobleman and the commoner — the legislator, the 
employer, and the consumer — and awarding to 
each a sphere of duty, send them forth into the 
dark alleys and hidden garrets of London, to judge 
for themselves of the moral and physical wants 
of the people, and then to return and suggest 
remedial measures. With the high wall of separa- 
tion there is in the present day between the locali- 
ties where the upper classes of society dwell and 
those in which the poor vegetate, the real social 
position of the latter can only by some such system of 
inspection be impressed on the minds of our readers 

No quoted police statistics, no second-handed 
reports, no rumours of distress, can produce the 
same effect on legislative minds, as for a few oi 

* Society for the Belief of Distress, King Street, St. James's. 
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their number to step from their seats in the House 
and return to their posts of influence^ having 
gathered from ocular demonstration material to 
plead the people* s cause in the natiorCs ear. 

It is now about three years since that a small 
band of gentlemen, including two or three members 
of Parliament, first enrolled themselves as a society 
to inquire personally into the state of distress 
amongst the poor. They commenced their opera- 
tions by establishing in conjunction with the clergy 
a system of district visiting in the most crowded parts 
of London, and personally working in the district 
allotted to them. The pioneers of the work were 
not prepared for such a mass of wretchedness as 
they encountered at every turn, and they returned 
to tell their friends, that not only were the current 
rumours of the poverty of London true, but the 
state of things was far worse than they could have 
imagined. The result was that fresh volunteers 
from the same ranks joined them, until now from 
seventy to eighty self-enlisted almoners, nearly all 
men of position and influence, are steadily working 
towards the social reform of the poor, in distinctly 
appropriated districts of London. 

I have the pleasure of being personally acquainted 
with many of these gentlemen, and can speak as to 
the practical working of their society in the many 
cases of respectable want which they from time to 
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time bring down to the Needlewomen's Institution, 
for employment. The lordly district visitor and 
the wealthy aristocrat are there recognised as in 
earnest in the work they have entered on, and show, 
by their exertions, that it is not their aim that their 
names alone should figure in subscription lists or 
printed reports. The following outline gives an idea 
of the method on which the work is conducted. It has 
been placed in my hands by one of the gentlemen 

ahnoners himsel£ The parish in which Mr. ^'s 

district Ues is in the Borough, and contains a popula- 
tion of from twelve to thirteen thousand of the lowest 
classes of society, a large nimiber of them being river 
side labourers, costermongers, &c. These are out of 
employment during the winter, and even at best 
can earn but a precarious subsistence. The state 
of want that follows a lack of employment is what 
no one can credit who has not witnessed it, and it 
requires great effort to prevent many of these poor 
wretches from sinking into utter pauperism^ " In 

the working of my district," Mr. writes, "I 

have appointed a committee of five, the rector of 
the parish being one^ and the remainder are from 
the better class of tradesmen in the district* Tp 
this I have added a staff of eleven visitors, in oon- 
junction with whom I make the round of the 
district twice a week, going through every street 
and house. In oases of great distress, or of any 
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urgent call requiring relief^ we occasionally leave a 
few sldllingS; but beyond this^ authority must be 
bad before giving money. I am frequently four 
days a week in the Borough^ so great is the call on 
my attendance. When the committee and visitors 
meetj then the cases of distress are brought forward^ 
and such assistance rendered by the almoners as is 
deemed advisable." 

The great object is to secure employment to 
such of those who can work, and to prevent them 
depending on charity for subsistence. 

Lord B , who, notwithstanding his arduous 

Parliamentary duties, has regularly visited in the 
district assigned to him, in St. Giles's, and has sent 
several very deserving cases of women out of em- 
ployment to the Needlewomen's Institution, where 
ihey have since secured work, told me himself that 
to prevent any demand for money being made to 
him in consequence of his rank, he had had cards 
printed without lais title, in order that those who 
needed his help might apply to him, and showed 
me the cards, in case he sent any needlewomen 
with them, as a reference from himself. It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that the example of those who 
have begun so good a work in the City and East of 
London may be followed by hundreds of like intel- 
ligent visitors. Even eighty is a good beginning, 
especially considering the class from whence they 
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come^ and the benefit conferred by their direct 
contact with all who hold places of influence and 
power. Much care is taken by these almoners that 
the sums of money entrusted to their assistants 
should be judiciously applied^ and a strict] account 
is required as to the way in which it is expended. 
Some of these returns have been placed in my 
hands^ and a few will interest my readers^ and 
from them may be seen how often a little timely 
help will prevent much after misery, and how 
individual inquiry alone can certify the right kind 
of help needed at the right juncture. They also 
prove how small is the sum often required to 
keep the balance of independence steady. We 
will suppose the returns I quote to be brought for- 
ward for audit at the weekly board of inquiry, held 
in some humble room in the purlieus of London, 
used for that purpose by one of the gentlemen 
almoners. The following were, I believe, forwarded 

from the district of the Hon. , and are thus 

detailed by one of the local visitors. 

" I visited, since we met, a poor widow, whose 
husband had lately died after a lingering illness. 
He had previously fitted up a small room, with the 
intention of opening a little shop. The widow was 
anxious to carry out his scheme of independence in 
preference to any other. I granted, therefore, from 
the funds at my disposal, nine shillings to purchase 
stock, and this greatly assisted her, and she was 
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sanguine of success." (The nature of the goods Is 
not named^ though probably it was some small cos- 
termonger's business^ as nine shillings would not go 
£ax in any stocky except that which realized a quick 
return.) ^^ I have further also to report, that in an 
adjoining room I found a man with a wife and seven 
children, all suffering greatly from the father's 
having met with an accident which prevented his 
daily work. I relieved their present distress by a 
small sum of money. 

I next visited two aged widows, to each of whom 
I advanced one shilling to purchase fish for hawk- 
ing in the streets. I also lent tliem a blanket, 
which neither of them possessed. 

I then visited an aged couple reduced to want 
through the dishonesty of persons for whom they 
worked, and in whom they trusted. I allowed them 
a grant of five shillings, to recommence their busi- 
ness, which has proved a great boon to them." 

Another report states, ^^ Your visitor lent a poor 
woman 3^. 6d. to purchase shoes to go to work in, 
and has the gratification to state that very shortly 
the money was honestly returned, with much grati- 
tude for the loan. Your agent also advanced to 
another woman 7^. 6rf. to purchase a copper to 
carry on her business of washing. Her son has 
been admitted to the Shoeblack Brigade, and her 
daughter receives employment at the Needle- 
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women's Institutiaii, in ESnde Street, so that the 
distress of this fkmily is removed. Again, fiye 
shillings were advanced to a man to enable him to 
get some carpenter'iB tools ont of pledge, and he has 
been in fall work ever since he recovered them. 
To another fiunily one pound was advanced for a 
amilar purpose, dght shillings of which have been 
already returned, and the remainder promised 
shortly.'' The almoner of this district reports an 
interesting case which came within his own notice* 
'( Walking along the streets, he saw a poor little 
child of seven years of age ; he was a cripple, the 
joints of his ankle bones having been twisted from 
neglect. No remedy had ever been tried for YjSb 
recovery, but the poor little fellow was left to crawl 
through life as best he could. The gentleman had 
the child taken out of the streets to the nearest 
surgeon, who gave hope that if the child was pro- 
perly attended to his legs mi^t be straitened. He 
ordered them to be "put in irons, which were pro* 
vided fr(Hn the almoner's purse, and in a short time 
the child began to walk on crutches, and there is an 
almost certainty of his final cure." 

The class of persons who congr^ate in the City 
districts, is principally defined by the relief quoted 
as best helping them. Thus we find further on in 
these reports — ** Given to Mrs. £., 3s. to purchase 
shett-fish for sal^ a trade whichbrings a quick retom. 
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'' A loan of 10^. to purchs^e wood to keep up the 
stock in trade. 

'* Ditto 4*. for roots to hawk abont. 

*^ Ditto 10*. to replenish a basket of toys for sale* 

** Ditto 35. to redeem a man's coat from pledge, 
in order that he may undertake work promised to 
him. 

^' Ditto 5s. to Caroline L., to purchase a basket 
of haberdashery. 

^' In this case, your visitor reports that the woman 
applied herself so industriously to the means 
placed in her power, that she saved her husband 
and herself from becoming inmates of the Union, 
where they otherwise must have gone. 

^* Ditto 45. to an old man, to purchase roots and 
flowers for sale, and he may still be seen with his 
barrow and basket pursuing his calling. 

" A loan to M. Gr , to enable her to redeem 

clothes to go to service in. This girl repaid the 
first instalment very shortly after entering her 
situation. 

" M. D , 6s. for clothes to go out nursing, 

on the wages of which she has supported her child 
ever since. 

^^ Mrs. S , aged 78, Is. 6rf., to replenish a 

basket of children's toys to hawk in the streets. 

" Mrs. P , gift of 55. to enable her to go to 

work at the Needlewomen'e Institution, to which 
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tiie almoner gave her a letter of recommendation. 
Husband a cripple." 

In one of the next distressed districts of the 
Borough, the almoner organized a blanket loan, 
and his assistant visitor thus reports of its success 
at the close of last winter. 

^^He lent 60 blankets, 48 of which have been 
returned, the remainder have to be brought in ; a 
few, we fear, are lost ; one only, so far as we can 
hear, has been offered at the pawnbroker's and 
stopped." 

I think these extracts will be accepted by my 
readers as a proof of the value of such an organized 
system of visiting. 

Enlarged operations can alone depend on the 
number of self-enlisted workers. Volunteers are 
warmly welcomed by the society, for, notwithstand- 
ing their efforts, the cry with respect to their wotk 
is, " The harvest is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few ; pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
He will send forth labourers into His vineyard." 

It may well be imagined that the very name 
affixed to the association, viz. The Kelief of Dis- 
tress, brings to the office innumerable applications 
for assistance from every quarter of London, inde- 
pendently of such cases as are reported by the 
almoners. They are inquired into as far as possi- 
ble, and many of them prove fictitious, being merely 
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begging letters^ such as go the round of every 
mendicity society. Others^ when followed up^ are 
truly heart-rending, revealing an amount of suffer- 
ng from privation that ought not to exist in a 
civilized country. 

Since this society has been organized^ it has dis- 
tributed through its almoners^ in various kinds of 
relief^ nearly £8000; but^ independent of the money, 
the very existence of such an association of gentle- 
men^ uniting as they do for a disinterested and 
specific object^ has^ in an indirect and collateral 
manner^ a most beneficial efiTect on society. 

Such an association represents in every crowded 
district in which it places an agent, the landed 
proprietor, to whom, in the country towns and vil- 
lages, every eye turns in extreme times of distress. 
The overworked clergy are strengthened and sup- 
ported by its presence. The impostor and the idle 
shrink in fear from its searching eye. It confers 
also an additional benefit by its inquiry^ as it acts 
as an overseer to the boards of guardians, relieving 
officers, and parochial agents of every kind, keeping 
them up to their duties/ reporting cases of neglect, 
and, in fact, standing between them and the public 
press, in such cases of want as are not attended to 
as they deserve. Every person and every society 
works the better for knowing that there is a vigilant 

u 
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^e watching their moyementB^ and many a poor 
family has received its right at the hands of the 
relieving officer through the direct application of 
the almoner of the district^ whose need would other- 
wise have been overlooked. 

It is somewhat novel to see the two extremes of 
society meeting as they do by this agency, — not 
on the ground of squke and tenant, in green fields 
and neat cottages, but on the threshold of want and 
wretchedness. Yet such is the case, and if there 
l)e one class more than another to whom it is desir- 
able that the nakedness of the land should be re«^ 
vealed, it must be those in whose hand power and 
wealth are found, and who, if they themselves have 
not the absolute power of redressing evils, can exer- 
•cise their influence with those who have. Errors 
and abuses, discussed in friendly converse in the 
private drawing-rooms of our rulers, through the 
medium of wives, daughters, and friends, are more 
likely to impress the mind with the necessity for a 
remedy, than when brought forward in the hurry of 
business, or in the columns of the Times. 

There is one feature at present wanting in this 
society, viz. that of the assistance of ladies. A few 
only have joined the band of workers. More are 
anxiously looked for, as their influence with their 
own sex is much needed. It is therefore earnestly 
to be hoped that, as the benefit of this association 
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becomes known^ ladies will come forward to 
undertake districts. 

I close the sketch I have given by quoting an 
extract of a letter addressed to me by a clergyman, 
in reference to the state of his poor and the help 
this society affords to him. 

He writes : " My parish boundary is the Thames. 
The wharfs are occupied by premises belonging to 
Wealthy men, around which my labouring poor 
hang to pick up a scanty pittance ; 9d. an hour is 
what they earn, and many are days and days 
together without even that; the men who hold 
these properties, have, with the exception of two, 
withdrawn from my parish. They take their 
families with them, their money and interests also, 
leaving their poor to the parson and doctor. If the 
first cannot help them, they are not unfrequently 
driven to the latter. There is not one of the upper 
classes, or any one approaching to that name, who 
assist us. All that is done is by clerks and their 
wives. Lately the Society for Relief of Distress, 
that you alluded to in your pamphlet on Individual 
Exertion, has been most kindly working among us. 
Its first effort was to add to the old-established 
district society eight additional visitors, who have 
tolerably well sifted and searched out this densely 
populated parish, which numbers 9000 souls, and 
yetvhose bounds maybe gone round in twenty-five 
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minutes. Its second act was to start a work society,, 
which has just begun its operations, getting the 
poor women together, teaching them to work, and 
making them help themselves." 

Another clergyman wrote to me to much the 
same effect. He stated he had 10,000 parishioners, 
not fifty of whom were in a position to keep a 
servant, and yet, till the Society for the Relief of 
Distress planted its agency there, he could get no 
efficient district visitors. 

With the earnest hope that God will put it into 
the heart of some of those who have time at their 
disposal, to join the small army of inquirers already 
engaged in alleviating, through city and suburb, 
the distress they meet, I close these pages. May 
he that sows sow in faith, as unto the Lord, not in 
self-saving zeal, but in grateful love, staggering not 
at the promise, but, by God's blessing, hoping against 
hope, to see redeemed light spring out of darkness, 
life out of sin. And may he that would reap, look 
only for his reward in the garnered store of such 
blessings as are the inheritance of those who, from 
love to their Saviour, love their neighbour aa 
themselves. 
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